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Biarp of the Gileck. 


In the Committee Stage of the Parliament Bill, 
which began last Wednesday in the House of Lords, Lord 
Morley and his colleagues made havoc of Lord Cromer’s 
proposal of a Joint Committee to consist of seven Lords 
and seven Commoners, to be selected respectively by the 
Speaker and the Lord Chancellor, as an ‘‘ impartial ’’ 
tribunal for vexed issues between the Houses. If the 
Speaker turned out to be unreliable or partisan in his 
judgment upon Money Bills, how would these defects be 
remedied by allowing him to nominate seven Members 
of his House, assisted by a colleague who, from his position, 
is a party man? The uncompromising note struck 
by Lord Morley may be taken as a sure indication that 
the Government will make no material concession on this, 
or on the more preposterous proposal that such a Com- 
mittee should be empowered to force to a Referendum 
measures of Home Rule and other legislative issues which 
appear to them to be “ of great gravity, upon which the 
judgment of the country has not been sufficiently ascer- 
tained.’’ The set of amendments tabled by the Opposition, 
when taken together, constitute a demand on behalf of the 
Lords for a larger measure of effective veto than Con- 
stitutional usage has granted them in the past, alike over 
finance, constitutional, and ordinary legislation. 
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On Thursday Lord Cromer shifted his attack upon 
the financial clause of the Bill from the Speaker on to 
the subject of “tacking,’’ a famous field for marginal 
instances and sophistical distinctions. Hence much 
slippery talk on “ governing motives ’’ and “ subordinate 
matters incidental to the provisions’’ of a Bill. Lord 
Haldane pricked the sophistry at an early stage in the 
debate by pointing out that “ if he (Lord Cromer) meant 
that the Finance Bill of this year was not an instrument 
for promoting general policy, his amendment directed to 
effecting that object was one of the most hopeless that 
could be brought forward.’’ Considering that Lord 
Cromer, Lord Midleton, and other speakers frankly 
urged the amendments as a defence against predatory 


| taxation, defending the policy by which they had rejected 
| the 1909 Budget, the hollowness of the pretence that they 


only desired security against illicit tacking was quite 


manifest. 
a * * 


THERE is a growing feeling in influential Liberal 
quarters against the dilatory tactics of the Lords. If the 
issue is allowed to uncoil itself at full length, it will 
consume several weeks before the fight is joined. For 
after the full tale of the Lords’ amendments is complete, 
there follows the solemn farce of a third reading of a 
Bill absolutely different from that sent up to them. 
Then comes the Commons’ rejection of the amendments, 
and an indefinitely prolonged bandying to and fro with 
Conferences. To stop this futile waste of time it is 
urged that the Government should take issue after the 
passing of Lord Lansdowne’s vital amendment on Clause 
2, at once going to the King for the guarantee, and, if 
necessary, creating a preliminary batch of, say, 150 peers, 
—enough to deal with the strength which the Opposition 
has so far thought fit to put into the field. Why should 
the Lords be permitted to destroy the legislative pro- 


gramme of the Session ? 
* - - 


Tue solemn pageant of the Coronation was per- 
formed without accident or incident. Something 
of the impressiveness of the procession was marred 
by the uncertain weather, which caused the brilliant 
legion of foreign princes to drive through the 
curious crowds in closed carriages. But in the Abbey the 
tasteful decorations, with their blue tone, blended per- 
fectly with the grey stones, and the music, both in its 
traditional and in its new numbers, was a worthy setting 
for the ancient ritual of the Anointing and the Corona- 
tion. The popular ceremony was the Royal Pro- 
gress through the City and the South Side on Friday. 
The crowds delighted in the sight of the Colonial con- 
tingents, the Indian horsemen, the sailors dragging 
their guns, the Rajahs in their gay colors, and the more 
familiar glories of the Household Cavalry in its parade 
uniform. On Saturday the King reviewed a vast fleet 
of 160 British and many foreign warships at Spithead. 
A gala night at the Opera, and a garden party at 
Buckingham Palace, continued the festivities into this 
week, and a second Royal procession to the Guildhall 
and St. Paul’s made a minor holiday of Thursday. 

* * oe 

Tue royal week has in the main reproduced pre- 

cedent. But the narrowed range of its symbolism has 
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not escaped criticism. The processions were nothing but 
military displays, and the whole life of the nation out- 
side its business of defence went unrepresented. One 
could not but reflect how much more interesting, and 
how incomparably more civilised, was the women’s pro- 
cession of the previous Saturday. But even from the 
standpoint of holiday and display the public ceremonial 
was seriously mismanaged. The closing of the streets 
was so drastic, and the difficulties imposed on spectators 
so great, that the police defeated their own ends. Both 
on the Thursday and the Friday, the crowds in the 
street were sparse. Tens of thousands who would have 
enjoyed the spectacle were needlessly intimidated by the 
precautions of barriers and cordons. The soldiers and 
police were in excessive numbers, and were ranged so 
closely along the pavement that even the thin crowds 
had no clear view of what went by. These arrange- 
ments reflected no credit on the tactical instincts of 
Lord Kitchener. The aim of the King to meet his 
subjects in an atmosphere of holiday and good humor 


might have been better served. 
“ * ” 


Ir is believed that representatives of the British 
Medical Association and other members of the profession 
have, in conference with Mr. Lloyd George, gone far 
towards a settlement of the chief medical grievances 
under the Insurance Bill. As Mr. George intimated in 
his reply to the delegation a few days since, he was in 
hearty syrapathy with two at least of their most impor- 
tant demands, free choice of doctors and ample repre- 
sentation upon the bodies administering the measure. 
The questions of scale of fees and of services to be included 
in the contract are, of course, matters for detailed bar- 
gaining, but the bargain will bestruck with, or sanctioned 
by, the public administrators, and will not be imposed by 
the clubs. . The chief remaining crux is the wage-limit, 
except for that considerable section of doctors who are 
opposed to the whole system of contracts. Meanwhile, 
the work of local organisation of the profession is being 
energetically pressed, and members of Parliament are 


being subjected to constant interviews. 
* * * 


In a question-and-answer interview with representa- 
tives of Friendly Societies last Thursday, Mr. Lloyd 
George made several interesting concessions and explana- 
tions. An amendment would be introduced, separating 
the contributions of the members of these societies from 
the contributions of the State and the employers, and 
enabling the approved societies to direct the investment 
of the sums thus left in their hands. He was also willing 
to accept a lower number than 10,000, say 5,000, as the 
minimum membership of an approved society. When an 
approved society was connected with a limited company, 
special provisions would be made to prevent any portion 
of the contributions of employers or the State passing 
into dividends. On other matters—the direct payment 
of the maternity-money to the mother, the inclusion of 
married women not wage-earners in the scheme, pay- 
ment of benefit from date of notice—he defended the 


existing provisions of the Bill. 
* * * 


A yew and most serious turn took place in the 
shipping dispute on Wednesday at Liverpool. The sea- 
men had in effect won a complete victory, all the chief 
Liverpool Companies having conceded their demands. 
But suddenly the dock laborers and other land transport 
trades, who had joined the seamen in a sympathetic 
strike, now struck for redress of their own grievances, 
once more bringing out the sailors and firemen from the 
ships. The strike is interfering seriously with the 


importation of foodstuffs from the United States and 





Canada. Meanwhile the strike at Hull developed into a 
set conflict between strikers and police. A gleam of 
hope is afforded by the withdrawal of the Shipping 
Federation from their first attitude of refusal to discuss 
conciliation through the Board of Trade. At a private 
Conference in London between members of the Federa- 
tion and representatives of the Board of Trade, attempts 
at a settlement were discussed, but the great stumbling- 
block is the refusal to recognise the Seamen’s Union. 
The Conference held at Hull on Thursday, in which the 
Board of Trade, shipowners, and men took part, seemed 
on the point of succeeding, but the dockers, left out of 
the concessions, wrecked the proposed agreement. 
* * *% 


On Tuesday, at a “ non-party ’’ meeting in the City, 
Mr. Balfour, seconded by Mr. Atherley Jones, delivered 
a vigorous attack on the Declaration of London. Starva- 
tion, not invasion, was the real danger of war for this 
country. The provisions of the Declaration regarding the 
conversion of merchantmen, the treatment of food as con- 
ditional contraband, and the sinking of neutral prizes 
should be regarded asa whole. An enemy merchantman, 
sheltering at the outbreak of war in our harbors, might 
put freely to sea, convert herself into a privateer, capture 
neutral vessels bringing food to our ports, and sink them 
on the high seas. It was said that this was possible now, 
but it was not an admitted right. The Declaration would 
preclude the neutral Power to which the food-carrying 
vessel belonged from protesting. Mr. Balfour’s demand 
was for a Royal Commission to examine the Declaration 
before it was ratified. Mr. McKinnon Wood replied for 
the Government in the debate on Wednesday. He in- 
sisted that the Declaration made existing possibilities no 
worse, while it did prevent any Power from making food 
absolute contraband. It was even more important in that 
it put raw materials, like cotton and wool, on the Free 
List. But his substantial point was that at most only 
ten per cent. of our imported food is carried by neutral 
ships. We depend on our own carriers, who always were 
and still will be, subject to capture. In short, in answer- 
ing Mr. Balfour, he was forced to put forward an un- 
answerable case for the abolition of the right of capture. 

* * * 

THE announcement that the draft of an Anglo- 
American treaty, referring to an impartial tribunal all 
issues between the two countries, is virtually complete, 
and that it will shortly be presented to the Senate, is very 
welcome news. The pressure for its acceptance by that 
highly conservative chamber will be very great, for in 
addition to the inherent merits of the measure, the desire 
to “boost’’ Mr. Taft, in view of his almost certain 
renomination as Republican candidate for the presi- 
dential election next year, will favor acceptance of the 
Bill. But friends of unrestricted arbitration must not 
set their hopes too high. The Senate is tolerably certain 
to reserve the right to decide upon each separate issue 
whether it is or is not “ judicable.”’ 

* * * 

MEANWHILE, the rejection of the dangerous Root 
amendment to the Canadian Reciprocity Bill, relating to 
paper and wood-pulp, has rendered the ultimate accept- 
ance of that measure fairly safe, though a handful of 
insurgent Republicans and Democrats, in the real or 
assumed interests of a more general measure of Tariff 
Reform, will doubtless contrive to maul and obstruct the 
measure. As the Senate knows no closure, the debate is 
likely to drag on its weary course until the heat of late 
August has worn down the Opposition. In Canada, mean- 
time, the Opposition, taking advantage of the absence of 
Sir W. Laurier and Mr. Fielding, have been endeavor- 
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ing, not with great success, to rally patriotic feeling 
against a measure which they represent as endangering 
the independence, first industrial, and then political, of 


the Dominion. 
* * * 


On Friday last, the Cabinet of M. Monis suffered 
an insignificant defeat in the Chamber, which has in- 
duced it to resign. General Goiran, the new Minister 
of War, who, without previous Parliamentary experience, 
succeeded the late M. Berteaux, gave a confused explana- 
tion of a speech in which he had stated that France had 
no single Commander-in-Chief in war time, and was better 
without one. Without apparent reason, the Cabinet 
made the question one of confidence. The defeat was by 
a small majority, but subsequent explanations from depu- 
ties who voted under a misapprehension, make it doubtful 
if the Government was really defeated at all. The 
Socialists abstained. After some delay, M. Caillaux, the 
Minister of Finance in the late Cabinet, was summoned 
to form a Ministry. His combination includes more than 
half his late colleagues. M. Delcassé remains at the 
Admiralty ; M. Cruppi goes to the Ministry of Justice ; 
M. Pams, who blundered so grossly in dealing with the 
wine agitation, retains his portfolio, and M. de Selves, 
an ex-diplomat, lately Prefect of the Seine, becomes 
Foreign Secretary. The more advanced Ministers are 
“ dropped,’’ and the newcomers, on the whole, are less 


advanced than their predecessors. 
* * 


THE second ballots in the Austrian General Election 
completely upset the reactionary strategy to which 
Baron von Bienerth had committed himself. As if in 
imitation of Prince von Biilow, he had sought to make a 
middle-class “ bloc,’’ inviting the German Liberals to 
support the Christian Socialists (Anti-Semites) in pre- 
ference to the Social Democrats. The German Liberals, 
however, broke away from their leaders, and in general 
supported the Socialists, with the result that Liberal- 
ism and Socialism have improved their position, 
while the Anti-Semite Clericals have suffered a 
heavy reverse. Within the Slavonic national groups, 
more especially among the Poles, the Left has 
triumphed. The result must be to accentuate the 
movement towards freer trade, at all events in food- 
stuffs. The Clericals cut themselves adrift from the 
“bloc ’’ immediately after the election, and Baron von 
Bienerth resigned the Premiership. He is succeeded by 
Baron Gautsch, an old man, but a popular and liberal 
personality, who is trusted by both races in Bohemia, 
while the Socialists regard him with gratitude as the 
real originator of universal suffrage. 

* * * 

Tue Turkish commander, Torgut Pasha, has ex- 
tended by fifteen days the period in which the Albanian 
insurgents may surrender. But the promised truce has 
not been observed. The systematic burning of villages, 
crops, and fruit-trees continues. There are recurring 
skirmishes, in which the Turks are said to be the 
aggressors, and in one of these the Albanians are reported 
to have scored a notable victory. The news which reaches 
Vienna accuses the Turks of the worst atrocities towards 
the old men and women who were unable to flee in time. 
They have apparently been butchered in great numbers. 
Prolonged conferences have taken place on Montenegrin 
soil between the rebel chiefs and the Turkish Minister, 
but though the latter has adopted a conciliatory tone, he 
has refused all details concerning the promised reforms, 
and contents himself with assuring the rebels that if 
only they will lay down their arms all will be well. Ina 
dignified and capable statement the Albanians express 
their resentment at being governed by “a secret and 





irresponsible clique,’’ which aims at “ trampling on all 
their rights of nationality in order to form a compact 
ethnic mass.’’ They protest against the public floggings 
administered last year to their chiefs, and the plan for 
driving them from their lands in order to plant Turkish 
emigrants upon them. 

* 7 * 

THE gravest and also the most hopeful aspect of the 
crisis is the alarm and indignation with which Austrian 
opinion watches these Turkish follies. The Viennese 
press is unanimous and outspoken in its anger. An ex- 
change of views is taking place among the Great Powers, 
and, as one Viennese journal puts it, the Turks have just 
two weeks before them in which to escape intervention. 
It is believed that Sir Edward Grey has counselled the 
three interested Powers (Austria, Italy, and Russia) to 
make strong representations to the Porte. We only fail 
to see why the disinterested Powers should stand aside. 
Germany is, as usual, steadily pro-Turkish, but Austria 
is taking an independent line. How far she intends to 
act is doubtful. She seems rather to expect that Monte- 
negro, and perhaps Bulgaria, will be forced to move, 
whereupon intervention would follow “ automatically.” 
This is a weak policy, and must result in a maximum of 
bloodshed and disturbance. The incurable folly of the 
Salonica Committee has made a case for formal 


remonstrance now. 
* * ma 


Tue conference which has been sitting to adjust the 
interests of the various Powers concerned in the seal 
trade has reached a drastic and satisfactory conclusion. 
The States, Russia, Great Britain (or rather Canada), and 
Japan, have agreed to prohibit the killing of seals at sea 
for a period of fifteen years. The cruel practice of indis- 
criminate slaughter at sea was rapidly exterminating the 
herds. Henceforth they will be killed only on the islands 
belonging to the States and Russia, under regulations 
which protect the female and aim only at killing the 
superfluous males. As compensation, Canada and Japan 
will be entitled to purchase thirty per cent. of the Russian 
and American skins. An effort will be made to induce 
other Powers to assist in enforcing this self-denying 
ordinance. From the traders’ standpoint, the agreement 
is entirely satisfactory. It is more important that it 
stops the more obviously stupid kinds of cruelty to which 
these unlucky animals are subject. We hope, however, 
that America will at least enforce humaner regulations 
on her islands, where the method of driving and killing 
the seals is often grossly cruel. 

* * * 

Last Tuesday Mr. Runciman received an influential 
deputation from the British Medical Association, com- 
plaining of the unsatisfactory manner in which the 
London County Council fulfilled their legal obligations 
with regard to medical inspection and treatment, and 
asking that the Board of Education should take steps to 
compel the proper administration of the Act of 1909. In 
a strongly sympathetic reply, Mr. Runciman pointed out 
that, in consequence of the repeated representations of 
the Board, the County Council had started a few clinics 
within the last few months, and had recently doubled 
the number of inspecting doctors. He condemned, how- 
ever, in vigorous terms, the scamping of cases that had 
been permitted in the past, and “ saw no reason why the 
work of medical treatment should be shirked, simply be- 
cause it would throw a small, and only a small, additional 
burden on the ratepayers of London.’’ Unfortunately, 
so far as school inspection in particular is concerned, the 
fear of the rates is supplemented in too many cases by 
the unpopularity of the inspection itself among large 
classes of ignorant parents. 








——— 
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Politics and Affairs. 
THE VALOR OF THE LORDS. 


Arter the discretion of a Second Reading, the Lords 
regard themselves as entitled to a show of valor in amend- 
ments. Perhaps the pomp and splendor of medieval 
ceremonial through which they have been passing, has 
For the 
audacity of their demands amounts to much more than 


stirred anew some ancestral pride of combat. 


a complete justification of the exceptional encroach- 
ments upon the constitutional and legislative rights of 
the Commons made during the last few years. They 
claim explicitly to set aside the will of the electorate, 
plainly expressed last December, in favor of the policy 
of the present Bill, and in rejection of the policy con- 
tained in these amendments. Lord Cromer’s amend- 
ment, carried on Wednesday night, is an arrogant inva- 
sion of the rights over finance which the Commons have 
held for generations. Conceived nominally in the in- 
terests of impartiality, it strikes at the very root and 
source of representative government, the free control of 
taxation and appropriation, and claims to set over this 
prime function of the Commons a committee half con- 
sisting of members of an alien non-elected body. It may 
indeed be admitted that to vest in the Speaker an 
absolute and final discretion in determining what are 
and are not Money Bills is not an ideally equitable 
arrangement. But, as Lord Morley so vigorously argued, 
and even Lord Lansdowne agreed, no court of law could 
properly determine points involving niceties of politi- 
cal fact and constitutional usage. Would Lord Cromer’s 
committee be a more reliable arbiter? Constituted, as 
he appeared to indicate, so as to represent “ the normal 


9? 


party preponderance in each House,’’ it would actually 
contain a majority of Conservatives, even under a strong 
Liberal House of Commons. Or, on the other hand, if 
the Lord Chancellor so chose his seven peers for 
the committee as to preserve a clear majority for the 
Government, he would evidently be guilty of the very 
wrong which this proposal is designed to stop, that of 
taking a party advantage by packing a tribunal whose 
very raison d’étre is its impartiality. 

Granted that an abstract possibility exists of 
a Speaker abusing his power as a 
the proposed committee multiplies 
risk by fourteen. Instead of finding 
it will be necessary to find fourteen, 


and acting 
sheer partisan, 
this 
just man, 


one 


choosing them half out of a House of Commons 
consisting avowedly of party men, the other half from a 
House of Lords, not less, but more partisan, because not 
so elected. The Government are claiming no new sub- 
stance of control over finance for the Speaker or the 
Commons. They have merely been compelled, by the 
Lords’ rejection of the Budget, to give legal shape to a 
constitutional usage. If the Speaker cannot be trusted 
in the future, as in the past, to reject from Money Bills 
improper processes of tacking, would this larger partisan 


committee be more trustworthy? Lord Cromer, in his 


illustrations of what he understood by illicit Money 
Bills, “let the cat out of the bag.’’ What guarantee, he 
asked, was there in the Government Bill against the 





imposition of excessive income or land taxes, “ which 
would involve political and social changes of the highest 
importance”? There is, indeed, no guarantee atall. It 
has been, is, and will remain within the competence of 
the House of Commons to impose taxes which, to Lord 
Cromer and his friends, seem ‘ attacks on property,’ but 
which the House in its discretion may think serviceable 
to the cause of social progress. In every wise act of 
taxation and expenditure some ulterior point of policy 
there 
The Government can and will repel 
this invasion of the power of the 
Commons with the assurance because of 
the wider legislative powers with which Lord Lans- 


is involved. In that sense, is no ‘“ mere’”’ 
Money Bill. 
financial 


more 


downe desires to invest this same “ impartial” tribunal. 
For he proposes to endow this Committee withastatutory 
right to refer to.a referendum, not merely certain ex- 
pressly named constitutional measures, but any issues 
which the Committee chooses to consider as being “ of 
great gravity, upon which the judgment of the country 
has not been sufficiently consulted.”’ Just consider what 
this means! When a Conservative Government is in 
office, the whole of this machinery rusts in idleness; it 
will not be invoked to stop the most flagrant jobbery of 
doles to landlords or to Church; no measures, however 
unforeseen, will come up “in which the country has not 
Directly a Liberal ad- 
ininistration takes office, this engine of destruction will 


been sufficiently consulted.” 


be set to work, challenging its finance, shattering every 
constitutional and social reform, forcing it to incur the 
delay, the odium, and the expense of a special reference 
to the electorate. 

The very audacity of these amendments we take to 
be a clear admission of ultimate surrender by the 
Opposition. For if they had hoped to be able to wring 
from the Government any material concession they 
would assuredly have moderated their demands. They 
would either have confined their referendum to constitu- 
tional measures, or have set up a joint committee of the 
Houses of such a composition as would have given at 
least a reasonable semblance of carrying their measures 
to a Liberal Government. A certain consistency and 
unity in the purpose of these amendments obliges the 
The integrity of 
their Bill—nay, the very existence of the party—demands 
it. For, extreme as the Veto Bill may appear to heated 
opponents, it is nothing more than the formal assertion 


Government to reject them en bloc. 


of the constitutional rights already possessed by the 
House of Commons. Its only appearance of encroach- 
ment upon or diminution of the powers of the Lords 
has been rendered necessary by the recent refusal of that 
body to recognise that its constitutional rights are con- 
fined to revision and a reasonable delay of the Bills sent 
up from the elected Chamber. 

Meanwhile the Opposition has thought fit to give 
a touch of realism to its valor by pretended pre- 
parations for another General Election. The assiduous 
sowing of the rumor is a curious commentary upon the 
loyalism of the “ Constitutional Party.”’ For if a 
General Election were impending, it could only mean one 
thing—viz., that the King had not been willing to give 


guarantees adequate to enable Mr. Asquith to conduct 
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his Majesty’s Government. A refusal by the Crown of 
the measures necessary to carry the Veto Bill in the event 
of the Lords’ insistence on their amendments, would, of 
course, imply a grave and fundamental difference 
between the Crown and the Government regarding the 
constitutional rights of the Monarch. The public would 
then have an even graver issue before it than the curbing 
of the abuses of the Lords. It is incredible that such an 
issue can arise. The antique glories of the Coronation 
ceremonial will not have induced a Monarch endowed 
with so much good sense and trained in sober constitu- 
tional traditions to forget that he is a people’s King, and 
must accept the advice of the Ministers whom he appoints 
in consonance with the people’s will, and for the purpose 
of giving effect to that will. The reckless and utterly 
unfounded suggestion that the King will transgress the 
limits of the constitutional monarchy in order to rescue 
a group of political gamblers from the necessity of 
meeting their just obligations, is but one more evidence 
of the desperate straits to which the Opposition is 
reduced. There will be no more elections on the issue 
of the Veto. The Veto is dead, and the Lords have 
themselves digged its grave. These last debates to take 
place in the Houses are in effect a formal celebration of 
its obsequies. 





SEA-POWER AND ITS LAWS. 


THE Naval Review was a great and costly (perhaps also 
an intentionally provocative) advertisement of the 
enormous and overwhelming strength of the British fleet. 
It appears that the Admiralty mustered more battleships 
of the Dreadnought type at this review alone than could 
have been assembled by all the other Powers put to- 
gether, including Brazil. The public may at least have 
learned the hollowness and insincerity of our own panic- 
mongers, and perhaps the most servile followers of the 
Liberal Whips in the House of Commons may have 
registered a great determination not to be duped again 
by Mr. McKenna. But they will fail in their duty if 
they merely insist on a few reductions. The Navy 
Estimates have been swollen out to the extent of 12 
millions a year since the death of Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman. Retrenchment is a duty, even if it involves 
a little weeding of the Cabinet. But the promotion of 
retrenchment on a really sweeping and adequate scale— 
such retrenchment as would give us a free breakfast table 
and a large fund for social reform in town and country— 
imperatively demands a wider policy, a strenuous appli- 
cation of liberal and pacific diplomacy, with a view to 
the prompt abatement of the competitive building of 
navies. 

We are apt to forget, when we think of the stu- 
pendous Dreadnought blunder and its ruinous conse- 
quences, that a very large part of our Navy, and of our 
naval expenditure, is not meant for real fighting. The 
archaic institution of prize-money, of which the Prize 
Bill serves as a reminder, has a real significance. It 
is one of the main reasons why a very large and costly 
section of our fleet exists; for cruisers of all sizes and 
shapes have been and are being built and commissioned 
for the express purpose of plundering innocent merchant- 








men, and of preventing innocent merchantmen from 
being plundered. By innocent merchantmen we mean 
ships belonging to private individuals, carrying innocent 
cargoes and engaging in ordinary commerce. In his 
attack on the Declaration of London, Mr. Balfour, at 
the Cannon Street Hotel last Tuesday, found himself 
face to face with an audience of City men, including a 
very large number of shipowners and merchants en- 
gaged in the huge emporium trade on which London 
so largely depends for its prosperity. They are just now 
very prosperous, and are really doing so well that they 
are in an unusually reasonable frame of mind. In fact, 
they cheered loudly the quite excellent exordium with 
which Mr. Balfour commenced— 

“This matter is not and ought not to be made a 
party question. Every man ought to approach it in the 
spirit in which I try to approach it, namely, with a 
single eye to the safety of our country, to the security of 
its commerce, to the interests of peace, and to the im- 
provement in methods of war when war itself unhappily 
becomes inevitable. At first sight, all must sympathise 
with an endeavor to make the prize law of civilised 
nations identical, and to establish a tribunal which shall 
interpret the laws laid down by international agreement. 
That harmonises, I am convinced, with the desire of every 
man I am addressing, it is in general conformity with 
the progress of international amity and relations, and 
all of us would desire to see a really sound system 
adopted, interpreted by a really impartial tribunal.” 

In this exordium, Mr. Balfour said almost all that 
can be said for the Declaration. It is an attempt, and a 
partially successful one, to make prize-law identical 
throughout the world by means of an agreed code and an 
international tribunal of appeal from the prize decisions 
of belligerent courts. Mr. Balfour had nothing to say 
against the tribunal, except that it is imperfect. But 
he had a great deal to say against the law, and we are 
agreeably surprised to find that his complaint is largely 
that the law of the new code is injurious to the interests, 
not so much of the naval profession, as of the merchants 
and people of Great Britain. It marks, he says, “a step 
back in the practice of war’’—chiefly because it 
threatens neutrals with capture and destruction for the 
offence of carrying food to nations at war. 

Mr. Balfour began with some reflections upon our 
position as an island power. He has forgotten about the 
panic which he and his party (with Mr. McKenna’s 
assistance) worked up a short time ago about an ifi- 
In fact, he has thrown over this military theory 
“ One of our advantages, of 
course, is that, being an island, invasion is a very diffi- 


vasion. 
in favor of a naval theory. 


cult and a very risky military operation, at all events in 
the present state of science. That advantage, thank 
Heaven, no parchments and no Governments can take 
away from us; it does not depend upon the goodwill of 
our neighbors. That is a national asset which cannot be 
cast into the gutter by any Government, however care- 
” On the other hand, as he says, our power to 
injure Continental countries is comparatively small. 
If the private citizens of the enemy have any ships to 
lose, we may be able to seize them or prevent them from 


less. 


leaving port during the war. But, as we own half the 
merchant shipping of the world, this offensive power 
cannot compare with the damage they might inflict on us 


by means of “ new-fangled privateering,’’ i.e., the con- 
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version of their merchant ships into commerce-destroy- 
ers. But, whatever our offensive power at sea against a 
Continental country may be worth, Mr. Balfour holds 
that it will be diminished; and he is at last coming 
round to see what the real remedy is, for he added :— 


“There was a debate not very long ago—two years 
ago I think—in which the plausible doctrine was 
advanced that we ought as a nation to get it agreed 
among nations that private property at sea should not 
be liable to capture. No doubt it is an attractive doc- 
trine, and there is much to be said for it in the view of 
those I am addressing, who are largely concerned with 
commerce and shipping. To them, indeed, it properly 
has attractions. Why, then, did the present Government 
and the present Foreign Secretary refuse to entertain 
that suggestion? Because they said that the power of 
dealing with the great lines of communication across 
the seas was the only method by which we could put 
‘pressure upon belligerents. The very Government who 
announced that doctrine have deliberately set their 
hands to a Declaration by which the power of dealing 
that counter-blow is limited in important respects.” 


What the important limitations may be we cannot 
trace. But we agree that the Government did make a 
great sacrifice at The Hague—a sacrifice of national 
interests for no adequate reason—when it rejected the 
‘‘ properly attractive’’ doctrine of the American proposal. 
And we are pleased to find that Mr. Balfour himself is 
half converted. He has atlengthdiscovereda real antago- 
nism between the interests of the Admiralty (or of the 
armament firms) and those of our big shipowners and 
merchants. The British mercantile marine, for which 
the Admiralty always pretends to be catering when it 
asks for more and more money and moreand more taxes, 
naturally wants legal protection from privateering and 
cruising. But cruising for prize-money, if not privateer- 
ing, is a pet doctrine of the Admirals. If war in- 
volved no danger to non-contraband commerce, where 
would the hundred be who follow the political leadership 
of Lord Charles Beresford? They would be even more 
supererogatory than at present; and you cannot expect 
a profession to support anything, however good for the 
country, which would diminish its own importance. 

Mr. Balfour’s object, however, in discarding the 
theory of invasion was to erect a still greater and more 
fearsome terror in its place. Those nerves which have 
withstood the probability of being shot down by 
Pomeranian Grenadiers, will find it less easy to contem- 
plate with equanimity the lingering death by starvation 
to which Mr. Balfour consigns them if the Declaration of 
London should be ratified. “ Starvation is the danger 
of this country under the Declaration of London.’’ If 
this be so, the Liberal Party really owes a debt to Sir 
Edward Grey and the clerks of the Foreign Office for con- 
cocting a treaty which relieves England from the fear of 
invasion, though at the same time they deserve our 
severest strictures for having cruelly precipitated the 
horrors of starvation. Probably those who have read the 
literature on the subject, including Mr. Cohen’s book and 
the debate in the House of Commons, will come to the 
conclusion that there is nothing very good or very bad 
about the Declaration. 
some better, than the law which was supposed to be pre- 
vailing. But it has the great merit of being a written 
code, to which all the leading nations will put their 
seals. Now that this first step has been taken, amend- 
ment and reform should become easier. 


It is in some respects worse, in 
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INSURANCE AND THE DOCTORS. 
A.rHoucH we regard the panic attitude adopted by a 
large section of the medical profession towards the Insur- 
ance Bill as unreasonable and not very dignified, we 
are entirely favorable to the vigorous measures of cen- 
tral and local organisation to which it is giving rise. 
The chief. abuses of medical service among the poorer 


‘ 


grades of workers, the “sweating’’ fees upon the one 
hand, the scamping of service upon the other, are attri- 
butable to lack of adequate professional organisation. 
Truculent critics of Mr. George’s Bill have sometimes 
spoken of the friendly societies as tyrants, imposing their 
cruel will upon defenceless medical men. But, as Mr. 
Frome Wilkinson points out in his serviceable letter to 
the “ Westminster Gazette” this week, the existing 
machinery for conducting the low-fee contract system has 
been in large measure the creation of doctors themselves. 
The Doctors’ Clubs, mainly for medical treatment of 
women and children, are initiated and organised by doc- 
tors themselves. Nor can it be contended that the 
central medical bodies are wholly without responsibility 
for the conditions under which club doctors consent to 
work. The medical, like the legal and other learned 
professions, has, by its examination and diploma system, 
and the legal monopoly which is secured for it, a far 
greater power than any industrial union to control the 
number of practitioners and, if it chose, to impose a 
standard tariff of professional fees. 
has squandered or neglected hitherto, permitting the 
ranks of the profession to be overcrowded with newcomers, 


These powers it 


many of them ill-equipped in training and in knowledge, 
who have been driven to a cut-throat competition in 
order to secure a livelihood. It has been natural, and 
even economically necessary, that friendly societies, 
themselves in keen competition for membership, should 
in many instances have taken advantage of this dis- 
ordered state of the profession to make bargains with 
doctors which, though yielding incomes that to most 
manual workers will seem affluence, are, from the middle- 
class professional standpoint, sheer penury. 

Nowhere does the bad economy of low wages work 
out so injuriously as in the performance of delicate and 
critical personal services, incapable of being subjected to 
those tests and checks applicable to material products. 
It is no reflection on the honor of the profession to assert 
that much work must be scamped under such conditions. 
We have, therefore, every sympathy with the efforts that 
are being made to organise the local doctors so effectively 
that they will be able to wield the full economy of col- 
lective bargaining, whether with clubs, or Health Com- 
mittees, or Insurance Commissioners, in order to secure 
a standard tariff which shall yield a reasonable liveli- 
hood for an important class of educated public servants. 
For it is a certain result of the administration of this 
Bill, and of the linking up of other curative and preven- 
tive agencies which must follow, that a large proportion 
of the entire profession will become, in effect if not in 


name, permanent public officials. Mr. George is, we 


understand, prepared at the outset to admit this fact, 
and, so far as the available financial resources allow, to 
accept the public obligation to secure for these guardians 
of the public health a reasonable minimum income. In 
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order to achieve this result, we think it may be necessary 
for him to pledge the national purse to a somewhat larger 
contribution than is provided in the present scheme. 
But, granting that the organised medical profession will 
be enabled to bargain upon financial essentials with a 
public authority, we cannot understand the appre- 
hensions entertained in certain quarters that the oppo- 
The 
formal undertaking, said already to have received the 


sition of the doctors is likely to wreck the Bill. 


signature of some twelve thousand doctors, refusing to 
enterinto any agreement to give medical treatment except 
in accordance with the policy of the Association and 
repudiating private liberty of contract, is entirely com- 
mendable. Only by such means can a fair uniformity 
of conditions, required not only in the interests of doc- 
tors but of the public health, be secured. The 
particular requirements of this memorial—free choice 
of doctors, of all the medical and 
maternity benefits in the Local Health Committees, and 
the representation of the profession upon central as well 
as local administrative authorities—we understand that 
Mr. George is quite willing to concede. 

The only demand, compliance with which involves 
perhaps insuperable 
a withdrawal of workers with an income of over £2 
from the operation of the Bill. We agree that this may 
abstractly be desirable, but is it feasible? There exists 
at present no method of checking the family income of 


the vesting 


difficulties, is that requiring 


anyone below the income-tax limit. Any attempt 
at such a measure would be very unreliable, 
and to endeavor to enforce it would virtually 


wreck the better class of Friendly Societies. It might, 
of course, be open to the local organisation of doctors to 
demand an extra fee from patients living in houses over a 
given rental, enforcing their demand by that option of 
refusal which should be the counterpart to the choice 
of doctors permitted to club members. But even this 
would be very difficult to carry into effect. 

Meanwhile Mr. Lloyd George, in his interview last 
Tuesday with a deputation representing County Councils 
and Municipal Corporations, dealt not unsuccessfully 
with certain apprehensions lest his new Health Com- 
mittee should conflict with or overlap the powers vested 
in existing health authorities. | The somewhat vague 
terms of the Bill regarding the relations of the two 
authorities are to be made more precise by amendments 
securing close communication between the two, and 
relieving County and Borough Councils from any com- 
pulsory obligation to make good financial deficiencies of 
the Local Health Committees. His vigorous defence of the 
establishment of these new ad hoc bodies in preference to 
entrusting the administration of his Bill to existing local 
authorities, will probably fail to carry conviction to local 
centralisers like Mr. Sidney Webb. The argument, 
indeed, on which Mr. George chiefly relied, the im- 
propriety of vesting the administration of so large a fund, 
raised by taxes and by special contributions, in a 
body representing the ratepayers, is perhaps less 


conclusive than might at first appear. For it 


might presumably be met by so amending the struc- 
of the County 


ture of the Health Committees 








and Municipal Corporations as to compel them to co-opt 
members representing the several interests directly in- 
volved in the administration of insurance benefits. But 
though it seems probable that in the interests both of 
efficiency and of economy scme such solution may even- 
tually be found, the initial objection to saddling the 
existing local authorities with the financial hazards of an 
untried insurance scheme of such large dimensions has 
doubtless prevented most friends of unification from 
pressing any such proposal at the outset. Meanwhile, 
the raking fire of criticism, poured in from the columns 
of the “ Times’’ and elsewhere, has not inflicted any 
wounds of great severity. The first draft of this, as of 
every comprehensive scheme of social reform, is large and 
loose enough to allow of much amendment. But no great 
weight can rightly be attached to the querulous carping 
of critics who dwell upon the failure of the Bill to 
achieve complete insurance for all who may need it, or 
to provide for other exigencies than sickness and unem- 
ployment. Mr. George has a right to claim that his 
Bill shall be judged by its ability to do what it professes 
to do, viz., to provide reasonably adequate benefits for 
large sections of the workers in respect of sickness, in- 
validity, and unemployment, and to render such assist- 
ance to other poorer sections as is consonant with the 
contributory principle on which the Bill is based. When 
the measure is in working, the size and nature of the 
remainder of the problem of working-class insurance will 
become more manifest, and the supplementary measures 
for dealing with it can then be better undertaken. 





THE MUDDLE IN FRANCE. 


Tue flying-machine which killed the leading personality 
of M. Monis’ Cabinet the other day, and made its 
Premier an invalid, has ended by plunging all the politics 
M. Monis is 
not a notable statesman, and his Ministry was a strange 


of France into an inextricable confusion. 
union of contradictions and rivalries. But it meant for 
France a brief return, after long years of embitterment 
and confusion, to a policy of democratic advance. It 
was once more the ideals of M. Combes which dominated 
its policy. It had behind it the support and inspiration 
of M. Jaurés. It had restored, hesitating it may be, and 
diminished, the square-hewn unity of the “ Bloc” of the 
parties of the Left. It wandered indeed 
sinister adventure in Morocco, and it blundered feebly 
in its handling of the wine-growers’ agitation. But its 
course in all that touched the interests of the working 
class was straightforward, if moderate. It was facing 
boldly enough the gigantic financial interests of the rail- 
way companies in its efforts to secure a policy of con- 
ciliation and mercy after the reprisals that followed the 
railway strike. It was preparing to render more gener- 
ous the provisions of the Old Age Pensions Law, a timid 
and niggardly scheme, which Labor in France has re- 
garded with frank contempt since it could compare it 
with the bolder outlines of our own system. But, above 
all, it was prepared to assist in the remodelling of the 


into a 
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whole electoral machinery of the Republic, which lies 
latent in proportional representation. The end of these 
hopes has come swiftly. A meaningless defeat over a 
question of words raised by a blundering speech of its 
Minister of War has terminated its career. No one 
can define precisely what was the issue which General 
Goiran raised when he tried to explain the functions in 
war of a Commander-in-Chief. It is even doubtful now, 
since the votes have been recounted, whether the 
Ministry really was defeated. The only fact that matters 
is that M. Monis has desisted from his attempt to govern 
France from a sick-bed. M. Caillaux reigns in his stead, 
and the whole trend of the Republic’s policy is suddenly 
deflected. The two Ministers who had won the qualified 
support of the Socialist group have disappeared from the 
reconstituted Cabinet. M. Jaurés prepares to meet it 
in a spirit of hostile pessimism. Its intentions towards 
proportional representation—and here lies the main 
significance of the change—are with good reason suspect. 

The English spectator is apt to view such a 
ministerial crisis as this with a very tepid interest. There 
seems to be no large or vital principle at stake. One 
notes that more than half the members of the new 
Cabinet figured in its predecessor. The portfolios have 
been shuffled a little, but the men remain. Above all, 
there is still among them, in his post at the Marine, the 
interesting, if ill-omened, figure of M. Delcassé. But on 
a closer view the episode of M. Monis’ fall does in fact 
possess a European interest. It illustrates for the second 
time the impotence of a Socialist Party which allows itself 
to be tied by formulas. Twice has French Socialism 
enjoyed its royal opportunity to lift the party life of 
the Republic above the normal sterility of its opportunist 
routine, and twice it has failed. Through all the earlier 
period of M. Combes’ relatively lengthy lease of power, 
the personality of M. Jaurés dominated the Chamber, 
and Ministry, and country. He spoke then with no more 
than his invariable eloquence, but his words profoundly 
affected a Government which depended on the votes 
which he controlled. Then came the International 
Socialist Congress at Amsterdam. Led by the veteran 
Bebel, the extremists and the purists of the Marxist 
tradition, the men of Prussia and of Russia, who think 
instinctively of every government as a sort of autocracy, 
fell with all their a priori assurance on Frenchmen, or 
Englishmen, or South Germans, who dared to compromise 
with a middle-class Ministry. Jaurés was beaten by the 
Germans, and a rigid law of orthodoxy henceforth for- 
bade any Socialist Party to vote for a middle-class 
Budget. The sequel came promptly. The Government 
of M. Combes, relying on the aid of Jaurés, went boldly 
forward in a policy of social reform. The crucial test of 
the lobbies arrived, and the Socialist Party, obedient to 
the Amsterdam resolution, refrained from active support. 
M. Combes fell, and none of his successors dared there- 
after to embark on a policy which demanded Socialist 
support. The alternative proved to be reaction. Once 
more, after years which should have brought wisdom, M. 
Monis essayed to repeat the experiment of M. Combes. 
His failure is one proof the more that a Socialist Party, 
when it is strong enough to advance from protest to 
construction, must be prepared to adopt “ revision- 





ist” tactics. It cannot hope for long together 
to influence a sympathetic government, unless it is pre- 
pared, amid the emergencies of Parliamentary warfare, to 
maintain that government in power. 

There is a second aspect of this crisis which possesses 
something more than a momentary interest. It is pro- 
bable that the real object of the dissentient Radicals 
who overthrew M. Monis was to defeat not so much his 
Cabinet as the cause of proportional representation. 
That reform holds in the French Chamber a position 
analogous to that of woman-suffrage in our own. It 
commands a substantial majority, which only last week 
had affirmed its demand for legislation by an over- 
whelming vote. But it is a majority which could not 
conceivably form or sustain a Government. It is com- 
posed from every group. It rallies Conservatives and 
Socialists, and makes a rare link between M. Jaurés and 
the “ Temps.’’ But it has opposed to it a solid and deter- 
mined minority, drawn for the most part from 
the dominant Radical party. The Radicals, by 
long exercise of power, have entrenched them- 
selves behind a formidable system of indirect cor- 
ruption. The prefects are their creatures and nominees. 
A candidate nurses a constituency by promising posts 
and promotions to a vast army of officials, and favors in 
the shape of roads or bridges, or grants in aid, to the 
ruling clique of the locality. So long as a constituency 
is a restricted area which elects a single member, the 
system can with ease be maintained. Enlarge it, and by 
so much do you diminish the power of a candidate to 
conjure with such irrelevant arguments as these. In- 
fluences which may dominate an arrondissement when 
three or four candidates compete in person, would pro- 
bably be attenuated when a whole department votes for 
party lists. To all the groups which stand outside the 
ruling clique the proportional system means not merely 
fair representation; it means, above all, the end of this 
commerce in offices, decorations, and public works. To 
the Radicals on the other end it spells not merely the 
probable diminution of their party vote, but the end of 
a system which they have brought to a dismal perfection. 
It is this perception which really moved them to make 
an end of M. Monis. They expect from M. Caillaux, 
if not a frank opposition to proportional representation, 
at least some modification of it which will save their 
ascendancy. They will concede any scheme for minority 
representation, provided the arrondissement is retained 
as the electoral area. The future development of the 
struggle cannot fail to be interesting. If the oddly- 
assorted combination which favors proportional repre- 
sentation can maintain for this single purpose its co- 
hesion, no hostile Government can live against it. But 
it is no less certain that if the Radicals refuse to yield to 
the majority of the Chamber, they can wreck any possible 
government on other issues. The end of this unusual 
conflict may possibly be the stimulating experience of a 
sudden dissolution—an experience from which the Re 
public has been free since the momentous appeal to the 
country which defeated MacMahon’s essay in reaction. 
Amid a deplorable poverty in men and a stalemate in 
ideas, it seems possible that French politics are muddling 
half-consciously into a period of organic reconstruction. 
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ON ALTRUISM IN POLITICS. 


Ha.r-a-cENTuRY back Karl Marx, grubbing with monu- 
mental industry among the reports of factory inspectors 
in the British Museum, laid the foundations of a scien- 
tific theory of self-interest in politics which has trans- 
formed the thinking of the European working-class, and 
ruined the whole subsequent evolution of Continental 
Liberalism. On Sunday last, Mr. Lloyd George, speak- 
ing in Welsh in a Baptist chapel, pronounced a glowing 
eulogy on the part which a generous altruism plays, and 
has ever played, in the work of political reform. In the 
thinking of these islands is any controversy ever settled ? 
It is partly that we care too little about theoretical issues 
to fight them to a finish, and partly that our experience 
is so complex that we instinctively refuse any rigid 
academic interpretation of its tendencies. But, indeed, 
there are few puzzles in the reading of history less easy 
of solution than this. The student who sets out with a 
bias in favor of a realistic view, will find no difficulty 
in convincing himself that everything which has hap- 
pened or can happen in the larger affairs of men, is 
the consequence of some definite conflict of interests, and 
an incident in the struggle for wealth and power be- 
tween the “ haves’’ and the “ have nots.’’ Talk to him 
of the Reformation, with its clashing dogmas, its war- 
fare of contrasted temperaments, its resolute soldiers, 
and its martyrs who gave their bodies to be burned; 
ask him whether he will not admit there was here at 
work the force of an idea which played with the grosser 
interests of men, and ranged them in camps which fol- 
lowed an other-worldly standard. Even here he will 
maintain his thesis. He will invite your attention to the 
proceedings of Thomas Cromwell. He will show you 
the King and the King’s men parcelling among them the 
lands of the Church, cradling in abbeys and priories the 
long line of their ennobled descendants, annexing for 
self, or servant, or mistress the hostels and the alms- 
houses, even the refuges which the Church had main- 
tained for the aged and the sick. The doctors and the 
priests might go to the stake for the Real Presence. 
But it was the land-hunger and the passion for power of 
a governing caste that made and kept England in out- 
ward form a Protestant country. We are not sure that 
even the gallant struggles of Holland against the united 
power of Spain and the Church can be wholly explained 
on a basis of national sentiment and religious passion. 
The multitude may have had no motive save disinterested 
conviction when it wrecked the Cathedral of Antwerp, 
and braved the dragoons to worship in the fields. But 
the multitude won its battle only by enlisting the 
services of a gentry which reaped from its triumph re- 
wards more material than liberty of conscience. 

The partisan of a realistic interpretation of history 
would find little difficulty in admitting the verbal truth 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s reading. ‘“ No reform was ever 
brought about by the people who suffered only, but 
always through the help of those who profited nothing.”’ 
He would admit the fact, but he would insist that there 
is much virtue in an “only.’’ The illustration which 
followed serves to show the limitations of the doctrine. 
It is true that the people who “ moved to extend the 
franchise were the people who already had it.’’ But 
the question which the realist will think fundamental is 
rather, Who moved the movers? It is an interesting 
paradox that the Whig Lords who broke up the pocket 
boroughs were themselves owners and patrons of family 
seats. The members who voted for reform were them- 
selves the comfortable and successful beneficiaries of the 
system which they overthrew. The burgesses and free- 
holders who in two successive elections demanded reform 
were diluting their own privileges, breaking down their 
own monopoly, and acting apparently with a purely dis- 
interested aim. But their detachment was by no means 
so philosophic as this analysis might suggest. The flames 
of Bristol and Nottingham had done something to 

kindle their enlightenment. Throughout the two 














generations which were pre-eminently the period of 

reform, the middle-class was never freed from the fear 

of some revolutionary wrath to come. It alternated 

between repression and concession. It enrolled itself 

now in a legion of special constables, and again in a 

reform league. It surrendered a little, for fear that 

the whole should one day be extorted. There crossed 

this elementary prudence another more subtle calcu- 

lation. The leaders who extended the franchise in- 

variably possessed it themselves. In their own persons 

they had nothing to gain. But it is equally certain that 

every party which has extended the franchise has hoped 

to gain by the admission of the new electorate. The 

changes which it meant to bring about might indeed 

confer benefits only on those outside the ruling class, 

but on this at least the average reformer reckoned, often 

with a pathetically mistaken optimism, that the exten- 
sion must mean for himself and his friends a new lease 
of power and opportunity. A figure like John Stuart 
Mill advocating reform, but refusing the power which 
reform might put within his grasp, opposing the ballot 
on high ethical grounds when the ballot was the one 
thing which the masses desired, pleading for woman 
suffrage while women hardly dared to show themselves, 
timid and silent, on his platforms, is in all ages the rarest 
and least typical of reformers. Such men may give to 
popular movements an intellectual distinction, and sow 
the ideas which spring as forces from their graves. But 
it is not such remote and disinterested personalities as 
these which make reforms. The commoner type of the 
practical reformer moves rarely from the impetus of an 
inner conviction. He is either the man of order, who 
thinks of reform as a prudent concession to discontent, 
or the party manager who sees in it the road to influence 
and popularity. 

There is something attractive to a generous mind 
in the conception of reforms as boons which are freely 
given by those who can gain nothing from them to those 
who urgently need them. But a political theory which 
dallied much with this idea would end, if it were logical, 
in a bureaucratic or paternal theory of government. It 
is a view which reappears in various guises in each 
generation. It fascinated Disraeli, and underlay his 
ideal of a patrician class, scheming and dreaming among 
leisure and tradition for the benefit of a multitude, whose 
real enemies were the capitalists of Manchester. It 
haunted the Fabian Society, and finds its extremest 
statement in some of the discarded Utopias of Mr. Wells. 
Once at least it has translated itself into living fact. 
The brilliant little group of Russian officials who mes- 
merised Alexander II. into iiberating the serfs, were the 
perfect type of disinterested reformers, who had nothing 
to gain—not even votes—from the reform they realised. 
A democrat surveying that dazzling exploit may be 
capable of wishing that it had been somewhat delayed. 
It was not, in fact, so spontaneous as it appeared. The 
memoirs of these enlightened bureaucrats make it clear 
that they dreaded a peasant revolt, and also that they 
wished to kill, by anticipating it, a nascent Liberal move- 
ment. Russia would have been a happier Empire to-day 
had the Tsar waited until he must have yielded political 
as well as personal liberty to an overt uprising of his 
people. A Liberalism which should come to think of 
itself as a governing organisation, scheming in pure altru- 
ism for the benefit of an inert mass beneath it, would 
have forgotten half its own traditions. It is no small 
part of the value of a reform, that it should be demanded. 
It is the necessary measure of the sincerity and urgency 
of a demand, that those who will benefit by it should 
struggle for it. It is true enough, to take Mr. Lloyd 
George’s own illustration, that women will obtain the 
franchise “ through the other sex, which already has it.’’ 
The other sex is indeed the instrument which makes the 
final concession. But it is to the labors and sacrifices 
of a whole generation of devoted women that their sex 

will owe its enfranchisement. One may go even further, 
and say that, had it come to them in their sleep, without 
effort or struggle, solely by the disinterested preaching 
of such men as John Stuart Mill, it would have found 
them unawakened, unenlightened, and incapable of using 
the gift. 
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The working of our representative system often dis- 
guises the extent to which reforms are really won by 
those who will directly profit by them. It is not, as Mr. 
Lloyd George hinted, the Labor Party which has granted 
the great social reforms which will go down to history 
coupled with his name. We have seen in literal fact an 
assembly of relatively wealthy men sitting session after 
session, amid the risk of an onerous constitutional war- 
fare, to tax themselves and their class for the sake of 
reforms by which none of them can hope to gain. The 
super-tax will fall on their shoulders; the pension and 
the sick insurance will go to the poor. But behind that 
singular and paradoxical spectacle, the historian will see 
another. He will note that the unemployed have not 
burned Bristol, or surged into Palace Yard, or broken 
the railings of Hyde Park. He will note also that they 
have sent to this reforming House only forty of their 
comrades to represent them. But he will admit, if he 
is candid, that in urban constituencies a consciously 
Socialist vote has helped to return a large number of 
these middle-class reformers. He will recognise that if 
the Labor Party has, on the whole, abstained from 
wrecking tactics and triangular contests, it is because 
Liberalism has adopted most of what was immediately 
practicable in its programme. He will gauge the 
pressure of voters who suffer from unemployment by the 
active competition to win their support between the 
Tariff Reformer on the one hand, and the Social Re- 
former on the other. It is true, as Mr. Lloyd George 
put it, that every reform requires the help of those who 
will not profit by it. But it is equally true that the 
leadership which thinks and speaks in terms of altruism, 
is in its turn an obedience to an insurgent and interested 
demand. It runs at times before the popular conscious- 
ness. It is often the herald rather than the interpreter. 
It seems to arouse and awaken the very demand which 
it obeys. But the ultimate sanction of reform is still the 
voice of those who suffer, and the cry of those who will 
gain. In that confession there is nothing cynical. On 
the contrary, it is the basis of any democratic faith, and 
of every doctrine of self-government. 





THE CURSE ON RUBBER. 


Last Monday the International Rubber Exhibition 
was opened with loud acclaim at the Agricultural Hall. 
Sir Henry Blake, who presided at the ceremony, in wel- 
coming Lord Selborne, boasted that, though the output 
of rubber now realised £85,000,000, only the fringe of 
the industry had as yet been touched. We'can well 
believe that the acclaim and the boasting were justified. 
Astonishing as the growth of many industries and inven- 
tions has been, we doubt if anything in this generation 
has surpassed rubber. Fifty years ago it was hardly 
known, except as a kind of gum for erasing pencil marks ; 
now it is turned to incalculable uses, from feeding-bottles 
to motor tyres. Without it, modern locomotion and 
modern life could hardly be imagined. It is the basis 
of innumerable companies; it creates the biggest. booms 
on the stock-markets; it enters into the high finance of 
nations, and directs the policy of Imperial development. 
Certainly, if utility and commercial success are grounds 
for pride, the Agricultural Hall has reason to be proud 
of its present exhibition, and we are not surprised that 
on its advertisements we find the motto written, “ There 
is nothing like rubber.” 

But the idea of a Rubber Exhibition raises just 
one question in our minds. We wonder whether the 
Peruvian Amazon Company of London, formerly known 
as the Peruvian Amazon Rubber Company, and before 
that as Arana Brothers (Julio César Arana and Hermanos, 
1903), has a special stall for exhibits there. And 
the cause of our wonder is the answer, given just a 
month ago, on behalf of the Foreign Office by Mr. 
McKinnon Wood in reply to Mr. Noel Buxton, who had 
asked whether the report of Consul-General Casement 
(now Sir Roger Casement) on the treatment of Indian 
laborers in the rubber plantations of the Putumayo 


| 





Valley had been considered by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Mr. McKinnon Wood replied :— 
“T have received the report of Consul-General Casement, 
which fully confirms the information received as to the ill- 
treatment of the natives. I am in communication with the 
Peruvian Government, who have expressed their determination 
to put an end to the present condition of affairs, and I am 
also in correspondence with the Company, who are considering 
plans of reform.” 


The company mentioned is the Peruvian Amazon 
Company, which claims the basin of the Putumayo, one 
of the vast tributaries to the head-waters of the Amazon, 
the founders of the Company having seized it by violence 
from the aboriginal Indians and some Columbian 
settlers. But what of the information which Sir Roger 
Casement’s report is officially stated fully to confirm? 
That information was collected during 1908 by two 
Americans, Mr. W. E. Hardenberg and Mr. W. B. 
Perkins, who themselves were robbed and narrowly 
escaped murder at the hands of the company’s agents 
or Peruvian soldiers while travelling through the 
Putumayo region. Their evidence consisted of 
their own personal narration, combined with the 
depositions of many eye-witnesses, publicly attested 
at Iquitos, the chief Peruvian town and _ port 
on the Upper Amazon. In the autumn of 1909, 
our contemporary, “ Truth,”’ which has so often exposed 
the methods of scoundrelism, ran the considerable risk 
of publishing extracts from this evidence, with com- 
ments. Not only did the London Board, of which Mr. 
Arana was managing director, absolutely deny the 
charges, and suggest that the information had been in- 
vented for “ indirect purposes,’’ but the Peruvian Lega- 
tion supported both the denial and the suggestion. On 
the strength of this denial, Dr. Leigh, the Dean of Here- 
ford, was later compelled to withdraw a reference he had 
made to the company in a public speech on May 30th, 
1910, and to apologise for his supposed mistake. An 
independent commission of inquiry was last summer sent 
out by the directors themselves, with the knowledge, and, 
we believe, at the suggestion of the Foreign Office; but 
more important than the commission was the Foreign 
Office order that Consul Casement should accompany 
them, nominally in the interest of about 200 British 
subjects from Barbados, who were known to be in the 
company’s service on the Putumayo. No choice could 
have been more judicious, for Mr. Roger Casement’s 
evidence was the first official proof of the Congo atrocities 
some years ago. He returned early last spring. Un- 
happily, his report is kept secret, and Mr. McKinnon 
Wood could not say whether it will be published. We 
shall continue to press for its publication, but in the 
meantime we know that it “fully confirms the informa- 
tion received as to the ill-treatment of the natives.’’ For 
our present purpose that is sufficient. 

The information supplied by Mr. Hardenberg and 
Mr. Perkins is fully confirmed, and we have a type- 
written copy of their complete report before us. A more 
hideous document we have never read. We are well 
acquainted with King Leopold’s methods on the Congo, 
with the abominations of the Angolan slave-traffic that 
supplied the cocoa islands of San Thomé and Principe 
with labor, and with the very similar traffic for Yucatan 
and other parts of Mexico. But, for foul and savage 
cruelty, this report of the Putumayo surpasses all. Here 
we read of floggings that strip the flesh off men and 
women, who either die under the torture or are left to rot 
till their wounds swarm with maggots, and are then shot 
to end the stench. We read of children tied to trees as 
marks for rifles, or dashed against walls for sport. We 
read of living victims suspended over lighted fires, or 
wrapped in cloths saturated with kerosene and then 
kindled. We read of mutilations of every limb, of mur- 
dered corpses flung to pet dogs to eat, of violations so 
atrocious that the crimes of ordinary lust seem venial 
in comparison. Or, to finish with the horror, let us quote 
but one characteristic passage. It describes the action of 
one of the company’s agents, named Armando Normand, 
in the same year (1907) in which the London company 
took over the business from Arana Brothers, with a 
nominal capital of £1,000,000. As the head of a dis- 
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trict, this agent sent out a party to capture an Indian | 
chief and his family; they arrived in chains :— 


“Normand asked them why they did not bring in the | 
amount of rubber that he imposed upon them, and that his | 
superior chiefs ordered him to get. To which the Indian chief 
replied that, as the quantity he demanded was very large, some- 
times it was impossible to collect it all. This answer was suffi- 
cient for Normand to tie up his hands and feet with a chain, 
and to order three armsful of wood to be placed about the un- | 
fortunate victim, he himself bringing half a tin of kerosene. 
Then with his own hands he set fire to the defenceless man. 
When the poor wretch’s wife saw this horrible act of cruelty, 


head and throw her on the funeral pyre of her husband. After 
this, he took the two children and, having dismembered them 
with his machete (cutlass), threw their remains on the same 
fire.”’ 


vian eye-witness, named Genero Caporo. It might seem 
incredible if it stood alone; but the scene is only one of 
many. The hideous story continues, from one fiendish 
incident to another. Upon tribes of naked, helpless, and 


tions were practised, and for what purpose? Partly, we 
may suppose, to satisfy the inborn brutality and lascivi- 
ousness of the Company’s agents, but chiefly to maintain 
the supply of rubber and ‘secure the dividends of the 


do not mean that all the directors were aware of the 


horror that lay behind their prospectus. There are 
English names on the Board which, we hope, stand 
above such suspicion. Investors are easily blinded 


and deceived. We have seen in the case of the 
Congo and the Angolan slavery that, where great: money 


be found ready to gloss over the horrors of the system, 
and to vilify those who expose the reality, both denying 
the truth of their reports and attributing to them the 
basest motives. Under such influence, the directors 
might justly plead ignorance in the first instance, and a 
natural hesitation to accept such a record of inhumanity 
in the second. But they can plead these excuses no 
longer now. It is for the directors to see that the re- 
forms they are considering become genuine realities, and 


ployment are brought to justice. For four years this com- 
pany has now existed, we will presume, in ignorance of 
the truth; but it is ignorant no longer, and it cannot 
wriggle out of the responsibility for crimes committed in 
its name by simply dissolving, and leaving others to con- 
tinue the record of barbarity. 

We do not hold up this particular company to 
special obloquy. It may very well be that, in compari- 
son with others, its chief crime lies in being found out, 


scene, the directors and shareholders would probably be 


scious beatitude of other rubber companies. About one- 
tenth of Great Britain’s income is derived from foreign in- 
vestments, and of that amount a large fraction comes 
from rubber and other tropical produce. Who knows 
what concentration of human misery that sum repre- 
sents? Who knows, and who cares? Certainly, finance 
cares little. We sometimes think of slavery as a thing 
of the past. We pride ourselves on our country’s eman- 
cipation a century ago, or we think the atrocious system 
died on the plains of Gettysburg. It is not true. The 


problems in the world, there is none more urgent. Speak- 
ing last Saturday at a Welsh chapel in London, Mr. 
Lloyd George said that “if the Christian Church were 
destroyed, the country would be turned into a burnt-up 
wilderness.’? Well, we have seen a vast heathen land 
converted into what has rightly been called a Devil’s 
Paradise under a nominally Christian Government, 
Christian directors, and Christian agents. And, we ask, 
what feeling but execration have those tormented In- 
dians for the name of Christianity, or with what thought 
but terror does the idea of the white man’s civilisation 
inspire them in their anguish? 











she implored Normand not to murder her husband in such a | 
barbarous manner. This sufficed for Normand to cut off her | 


This quotation is from an attested letter by a Peru- | 


unarmed men and women, secluded for ages in their | 
unknown forests, these almost unspeakable abomina- | 


managing director and other members of the Board. We | 


interests are at stake, a certain class of man will always | 


that the gang of fiendish criminals hitherto in their em- | 


and the discovery was quite accidental. But for the | 
appearance of Mr. Hardenberg and Mr. Perkins upon the | 


still enjoying their salaries and dividends in the uncon- | 


problem of slavery is still before us. Of all the great | 


SLAVES OF THE SUN. 


In spite of the late dull fortnight, which was indeed a 
necessary part of the rhythm of a fine summer, we cannot 
escape the conviction that as a solar festival the present is 
a notable year. Rose-trees that were barren last year are 
this year smothered with blossom; strawberries, though 
short in quantity on account of drought, are of superb 
flavor; figs are ripening in unexpected places; even tor- 
toises find our sunshine tropical and are breeding in Eng- 
lish gardens. A plague of gnats is reported from one 
place, the air being said to be like smoke with their flying 
bodies. We have seen, in such a summer, all along the 
banks of the Cam every tree and post and hundreds of 
yards of fencing attachment points of such billowing 
streamers of gnats. Sometimes a village fire brigade has 
been turned out under the impression that the church was 
on fire, such clouds of smoke have seemed to issue from it. 
This year is evidently such a year of gnats. The sudden 
| appearance of these millions from the sun-smitten waters 
| almost make us believe in the doctrine of spontaneous 
| generation, if not in favor of the gnats themselves, then 
in favor of their food or their food’s food. 
It is forbidden to say that the sun generates. Only, 
| under certain conditions of temperature and light, the 
| microscopic stock of the plankton or “sea soup’’ swarms 
with early and unusual abundance, then come millions 
of copepods to devour the infusoria, and on the copepods 
mackerel thrive with unwonted celerity, the price 
of mackerei falls with the supply, and it may be that the 
message, “ be fruitful and multiply,’’ reaches the poorer 
strata of even the crown of the animal race. Belgravia, 
_ of course, remains for ever far above such vulgar con- 
siderations as solar temperature, as it is far above the 
still more vulgar consideration of the price of food. In 
sober earnest, we cannot, with all our trappings and 
| plastrons of ceremony and convention, escape our homage 
to the source of vital energy. A feeling of that oneness 
with the rest of living creation is necessary to a proper 
appreciation of the pageant of the seasons. Professor J. 
Arthur Thompson has given us a new grasp of the rhythm 
| of the year in the mere title of his book, “ The Biology of 
| the Year.’’ (Melrose.) Taking Ecclesiastes as his text, 
he says: “To everything a season a time to 
break down and a time to build up : a time to 
| cast away stones and a time to gather stones together 
_ a time to get anda time to lose . . . atime 
to keep and a time to cast away.’’ It is naturally the 
positive, acquisitive side of the bargain that most attracts 
| us. We are attracted more by the miracles of life and 
wakefulness that mainly belong to spring and summer 
than by the miracles of rest and sleep that mainly belong 
to autumn and winter. 
| The very essence of miracle is in the enormous 
labors undergone by the birds in pursuance of their 
love duties at spring-time. We may say that many a 
bird that flies a thousand miles at a stretch is not 
physically capable of half-a-mile. It performs this 
tremendous seasonal feat because for a great occasion 
it feels that it can. Arrived home, if it is a hen, it 
embarks on a perfect frenzy of nest-building ; if it is a 
cock, it sings from night to morning far beyond its real 
vocal powers, and indulges in super-avine fights with 
other males. The anatomist, taking the syrinx to pieces, 
declares that the hen has more powerful voice organs 
than the cock, and that the crow is immeasurably better 
| equipped for singing than the thrush. No. The 
| endowment for singing is in the heart—may we say the 
| soul ?—of the bird. Warmed by the sun, it breaks out in 
| organ peals from a lilliputian pipe as it breaks out in 
brilliant plumage and in martial deeds worthy of ten 
times the size. There is a yet more tangible result of 
the spring miracle that leads towards the most audacious 
hopes of the Christian scientists. The bird that suffers 
loss of part of its beak in a courting battle has the part 
regenerated by the same power apparently that made 
it fight. So in ‘‘ Balder Dead ’’ do heroes spend their 
days in hacking one another to pieces, and at night are 
made whole for to-morrow’s tournament. Seals and 
walruses receive tremendous wounds when they fight at 
pairing time, and have a gift of guerison almost as 
wonderful as the birds. 








——— 
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These infinite gifts of the infinite are not to be had 
by thought. The post-scientist knows that, and because 
he is a reasoning animal he has to work by the paradox 
of taking thought to abolish thought. We do not rule 
the systole and diastole of our hearts, let alone the 
systole and diastole of the sun which is the heart of 
our universe. We? What are we? ‘‘ What we call 
the individual is part of a larger life. It is like a 
particular form of wave in the sea, individualised for a 
brief moment, but only intelligible as part of a great 
system of currents.’’ In spring we realise how much 
we are in the hands of ferments and bacteria, our con- 
stituents in a double sense with power of initiative 
against us and, if we know how to invoke it, susceptible 
to referendum from us. Theirs is the knowledge or 
feeling of the ‘‘ time to break down and time to build 
up.’’ Breaking down is often deathly, as it were, in 
intent, but if it is followed by building up, then all’s 
well that ends well. When the tadpole has grown 
beyond its tail, that organ is attacked by decay ; wander- 
ing ameeboid cells attack the débris like sappers and 
miners, and float it off in the blood. The animal 
becomes ill. 
it, ‘‘a perturbation which contains no 
essentially different from those of health, but elements 
presented in a different and less useful order.’’ 
Thousands of tadpoles die at this crisis in their life. So 
do wheat plants die at the period of ‘‘ swooning,’’ so 
do puppies die of distemper, and children of measles. 
But normally these breaking-down processes are 
incidents of health: ‘‘ the minions of decay and death 
are utilised in the production of life.’’ 

The most obvious biologic response to the message 
of the seasons is that of the annual. Egg or seed wakens 
in the spring, grows in summer, fruits in autumn, and 
rests in winter. But if caterpillar or seedling goes over 
the winter it must bear somewhere in its tissues the 
mark of a season of growth followed by a season of rest. 
A thousand rings in the oak testify to ten centuries of 
growth, and every ring is different according to the 
nature of each summer and winter. The fish bears on 
each scale the same register, and it has been transferred 
to the ledger of eternity in the fossil fishes of the Old 
Red Sandstone. Within the annual tide there are waves 
of advancing and resting that are only difficult to read 
in the proportion of very small to rather large print. 
They are told, for example, in the minor corrugations on 
the shell of the whelk, or even of the garden snail. The 
throb of day and night is plainly evident in some lowly 
organisms such as simple alge that feed by day and 
divide at night. There are beings of one day as there 
are beings of one year, and the whole living universe 
obeys the law of day and night just as it obeys the law 
of summer and winter. 

We have dealt with the bodily triumph of the 
animal in love over death and fatigue. Not less striking 
is the apparently cheerful way in which love and death 
are accepted at one draught. The drone bee, victor in 
the race for the honor of fatherhood, explodes and 
perishes. The moth dies as soon as she has laid her eggs, 
in fact, in some species, gives her body to cover them 
during the winter and perhaps, as in the case of some 
spiders, as food for her progeny. Such thoroughness 
of sacrifice must be very highly effective as regards the 
stamina of the young, but the higher organisms do better 
to keep father and mother alive. A strange compromise 
between the two methods is practised by the worm 
commonly called palolo. Inhabiting crevices and 
burrows on the floor of the ocean, these worms all on one 
day protrude their bodies, and, with a twist, jerk off all 
but the head, so that the surface of the sea is in a 
moment thick as soup with wriggling worms, each of them 
an explosive bomb of spawn or milt. The heads of the 
worms, after the great wedding departure of their tails, 
return to their burrows to grow tails for another year. 
The palolo perhaps, aptly finishes our glance at this 
interesting subject, as it is one of the most acutely 
periodic of all creatures. The tail-snapping takes place 
on two or three nights almost precisely as a particular 
moon of the year comes to the full. 


Something like a violent inflammation ails | posit, 
elements | ‘°CS: 
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Short Studies. 


GENTEEL. 


CuerryY trees grow on the walls running round the 
Misses Jellicoe’s strip of back garden; marigold and 
Sweet William edge the border in front. 

Whenever any of her old pupils came to tea, open- 
ing the door herself, she would stand on tiptoe, her chin 
strained to the farthest extent of her long throat, her 
eyebrows raised to’ the roots of her hair, and pipe in- 
credulously : 

“Why! I do believe she’s grown! 
creature! ”’ 

I had arrived again; this was the road, the same 
Sweet William. I had to struggle with old memories 
before I had courage to pull the bell. 

The house was built on the time-honored pattern— 
a long passage, laid with brown oilcloth, one front room, 
one back, and up a few stairs a tiny sitting-room. 

There came a patter of feet ; someone peeped through 
the glass; the door opened; Miss Jellicoe stood on her 
In another moment she was kissing my cheeks, 
rubbing her own lean ones affectionately up and down on 
them. When the door was shut, and the peculiar ancient 
smell of furniture had crept to me, I felt that I had 
stepped back a hundred years. The faded green arm- 
chair still faced the little round table, where “ Stepping 
Heavenwards”’ lay, and a volume of sacred verse by 
Frances Ridley Havergal. The inlaid cabinet stood in a 
corner, with a tall blue and gold French vase full of 
Honesty ; a similar vase on a similar cabinet occupied the 
opposite corner. Under its glass shade the same gold 
clock, which never went, but still pointed to half-past 
six. There were the same fringes with tassels. On a 
slab, covered with glass, two nude females in Parian 
marble reposed, the one on a tiger, the other on a lion. 
Fans, yellowed photographs, bullrushes were pinned on 
the walls; the green worsted apple, the artificial white 
rose, still stood on a shelf, where everything was arranged 
in pairs, with a taller vase between them. ‘ 

“Ah! Here comes Celia! Celia, my dear, this is 
the little girl who used to weep over her dictation. 
Shall we adjourn to tea? ’’ 

Miss Celia Jellicoe, the elder sister, bustled in, a 
constant smile fixed imperturbably on her round little 
face, her eyes screwed up, a tight band of black curls 
hanging perpendicularly across her forehead. She gave 
me a delicate peck on each cheek. Miss Flo, in just the 
attitude I remembered, leaned over the arm of her chair 
and spoke languidly, drawling her words, arranging her 
wispy hair with long thin fingers. 





The elegant 


“Come!—to the banquet hall!” She got up 
stiffly, curving her arm like a shy young man. “ Shall I 
manipulate the teapot? Sugar? You don’t! Fashion- 


able lady, terrible creature! 
sugar! ”’ 

The same talk, the same pale-grey pastry fingers. 
“Your rhubarb jam!” I almost whispered. 

“ Aunt Issyt’s recipe,”’ piped Miss Celia. 

“ Everything going on as usual?” , 

“Oh, we’ve got some very elegant young men in the 
parish, and a personage from Australia next door. It is 
Australia; she uses the superfluous feathers to decorate 
her pictures!” 

“And one long one over the looking-glass,’’ 
prompted Miss Celia. “ Such a singular idea! ” 

When we had finished, Miss Flo spread her thin arms 
and “shooed”’ me along the passage, holding out the 
sides of her rhubarb-colored dress, with its wide band of 
velvet round the bottom. 

“Shall we have a little dumb crambo? Or are we 
too ‘grown-up’?” Miss Flo drew the corners of her 
mouth down, assuming severity. I knew it was coming; 
an old memory smote me when, clutching my hand, she 
scuttled away making a great noise, as one does to pro- 
voke mirth—at a children’s party. 

Both the Misses Jellicoe loved to act ; indeed, their 
life was one long charade. Dressing up, looking haughty, 


Celia, she doesn’t take 


mincing their steps, delicately portraying the “ grande 
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dame” was no more acting than their staid intercourse 
with Martha, the maid, or the airy, impersonal manner 
with which they discussed economy alone together. Miss 
Florence particularly delighted in acting the “ naughty 
child ’”’ who roars “ Ma-ma! I want to go home!’’ She 
would also descend to tramping around with a thick 
stick, growling “ Evenin’, Garge! ”’ as the British work- 
man, or with a mackintosh and a silent scowl, as a 
foreigner. 

Presently, Miss Celia set out our cold supper in the 
back room. 

“We can finish up these little pies,’ I heard her 
murmur. 

“ Martha is out. Shall we wash up this evening? ” 

She always said this in a surprised tone of voice. 
““ Yes, if you care to,’’ Miss Flo would answer, collecting 
the plates as casually as possible. They washed up every 
night. 

Lying in my huge feather bed, opposite the bell- 
rope fringe which hung above the window, I seemed to 
have gone back to some ancient genteel age when, in 
night-caps and with looped bed-curtains, the Misses 
Jellicoe were high priestesses to the Goddess of Pro- 
priety. 

The first meal of the day was eaten early, in the 
“ breakfast-room ’’-—a small space at the back of the 
house, rather crowded with furniture; it had a terra- 
cotta pattcrned wallpaper, and much draping of mantel- 
piece, shelves, and piano with thin old materials, so worn 
and faded that one knew no name to give them. <A 
painting of a slanting cross with a text rolled round it, 
and a white Madonna lily resting on it, hung over the 
door; also a seaweed picture, which had been the envy 
of my life when I was little. 

When this meal was finished, Miss Celia put on her 
stylish toque—made at home, very bright and attractive, 
the black crown of an old hat with some sky-blue ribbon 
tied round, and three cream roses. Her plump person 
was usually buttoned into something tight and beaded: 
her face always shone like the sun, and she carried her- 
self and her fat black curls with “an air.” Miss Flo 
wore drooping clothes, sleeves with two puffs and long 
frills of lace, full skirts, and hats which one felt instinc- 
tively to have been poke bonnets flattened out to suit the 
fashion, and which one wouldn’t have altered for the 
world. She trimmed them herself; a wispy rosebud, an 
astonished pansy. She always lingered in her 
walking, swinging her dress. ‘Oh! there’s no hurry,” 
was her favorite expression, drawled ever so slightly, in 
her genteel, modulated voice. She looked casually at 
trees and houses which she had passed every day for nine- 
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teen years, and went to her teaching down the straight | 


lane, with its low thorn hedges, as though she were a 
young damsel of olden time, strolling languidly in the 
shade, for pleasure. 

Their lives were so placid that the dropping of a 
crumb made talk for half an hour ; true excitement, such 
as*the annual choir treat, the loosening of the vicar’s 
front tooth, Miss Tweedy’s hand-glass cracking though 
no one had touched it—all this was rare; so that, from 
the added languor in Miss Flo’s gentility, an added 
breadth in Miss Celia’s manner, I quickly became con- 
scious of something new and even more stupendous. 
Then I learned what had happened—Miss Celia had 
bought land! One of a number of strips opening on to 
a cart track, labelled “Gordon Avenue,’’ its further 
boundary a muddy little tidal stream, which had become 
“a stretch of water, with my lawn sloping down to it.”’ 
The drawing-room windows would face West—every sun- 
set was a pageant ! 

Nowadays circulars and long official-looking en- 
velopes would arrive for her. Miss Flo treated them 
airily ; Miss Celia would dimple all over her face, her 
rosy cheeks shining. 

This sort of conversation passed between them : 

“Dear me! A letter for you, Celia.” 

“ One of those agents, I dare say.”” Miss Celia took 
her long envelope delicately. 

“Somebody wishing to purchase—oh! this man will 
sell my house for me. He has clients wanting—let me 
see—‘ Fourteen bedrooms, stabling, motor-shed, tim- 
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bered land amounting to not less than fifty acres ’ 
I’m afraid that will hardly do——”’ 

“ Shall you answer it?” 

“ No, dear, it is wasting a stam 
at first, if you remember.” 

Miss Flo, whose front ends of hair were wound round 
a curler and lay on her forehead like a large snail, threw 
the envelope in the fender, and went away to dress. 
Lingering, I saw Miss Celia rise softly and pick up the 
circular, staring fascinated at the purple ink, a rumi- 
nating light in her eyes, her placid features touched with 
an indulgent smile—“ fourteen bedrooms’! It was 
pleasant todream! But, looking up, she saw me there. 

“Do you know, we have started building our founda- 
tions,” she said, and her whole nature seemed to over- 
flow in her beaming smile. 

Late that same evening Miss Celia slipped into the 
back kitchen, and returned with a bulging fish-basket 
hidden under her cloak. She beckoned to me, a self- 
important, secretive little smile playing round her lips; 
then she let us both out, and closed the garden gate very 
softly. 

From far over the sands, the low noise of running 
water drifted up through the twilight; then I saw the 
notice-board, “ Gordon Avenue.’’ We had come to her 
own strip of land. There was a dim reflection of sunset 
in the muddy little creek beyond. She glanced to see 
that no one else was looking, then, standing quite still in 
the long grass, wrapped in her cloak, she opened the 
basket, and poured out its contents of broken bottles, bits 
of brick and slate, on to another little pile of rubbish at 
our feet ; gazing at it with a tender, speculative, almost 
reverential smile. 

These were the foundations. 


p; I did answer three 


Dorotuy Easton. 





Hlusic. 


THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 


Sir Hupert Parry had an excellent opportunity the 
other day in the paper on “ The Meaning of Ugliness 
in Art’’ which he read before the Musical Congress, 
but he does not seem to have taken full advantage of 
it. So far as one can make out from the newspaper 
reports, he wasted some little time in talking about the 
breaking of rules in music—as if there were any “ rules ’’ 
that anyone need worry about, except the rule that what 
sounds well is right and what sounds bad is wrong! If 
a painter could get a better effect by flinging his box of 
paints at the canvas than by using his brushes, there 
would be no earthly reason why he should not do so. In 
music we are getting so nicely rid of a lot of “rules ’’ 
that never had the slightest authority for anyone with 
a mind of his own that it seems a pity to breathe a word 
in their favor now. When the fiery young Walther 
von Stolzing, in the ‘“ Meistersinger,’’ asks Hans Sachs 
who made those rules that he is recommended to observe, 
the answer is— 





‘Das waren hoch bediirft’'ge Meister, 
Von Lebensmiit’ bedringte Geister : 
In ihrer Néthen Wildniss 
Sie schufen sich ein Bildniss 
Dass ihnen bliebe 

Der Jugendliebe 
Ein Angedenken klar und fest, 
Dran sich der Lenz erkennen lisst.”’ 

No such claim could be put forward on behalf of 
the pedants who have written the majority of our text- 
books. They at least were never “ Masters.”’ 

The real crux of the problem of physical ugliness 
in music, as Sir Hubert Parry showed later, is in the 
question whether the momentarily offending passage can 
be resolved into a higher harmony, whether it has a 
meaning in relation to its context that it has not in and 
by itself. Many a thing that strikes the physical ear 
as crude at first makes its account quite easily with the 
mind later on. This is why each generation reads with 
amazement that this or that admired work was regarded 
by the generation before it as the incarnation of ugliness. 
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More particularly in the matter of harmony and modula- 
tion is there a constant growth in toleration on the part 
of the human ear. So certain is this growth that it is very 
risky for a composer to aim at an astonishing effect and 
calculate on its always astonishing. Old Kuhnau and his 
contemporaries, no doubt, thought he was doing some 
startling things in his “ Biblical Sonatas’’ ; to-day their 
naiveté only excites a smile. In “ Don Quixote,’ Strauss 
used a couple of somewhat unexpected modulations to 
symbolise the knight’s tendency to see thingsawry. They 
served their purpose for atime ; but familiarity withthem 
has made them seem the most normal modulations in the 
world, and the whole of the intended psychological point 
of them has gone. And so far as any so-called “ ugliness ”’ 
is merely an unexpected dash down a bypath instead of 
a keeping to the main road, we may be sure that so long 
as the bypath can be seen to lead to anywhere at all, a 
time will come when we shall all be sauntering down it 
with the utmost unconcern. The real difficulty, in truth, 
is not mere physical “ ugliness ’’—for to that the ear can 
soon become accustomed or indifferent—but the problem 
of how far an art like music can go in the representation 
and interpretation of life; and this is a problem that is 
becoming more acute every day, not only for the com- 
poser but for the critic and the plain listener. 
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Broadly speaking, the psychological only comes into | 


art after it has run a fairly long course on non-psycho- 
logical lines. The last thing Greek sculpture succeeded 
in vitalising was the face ; long after all the harmonies of 
pure line had been worked out, and most of the secrets 
of the play of muscle, the arrangement of tissue, and the 
fall of drapery had been unbared, the face remained 
largely a mere beautiful convention, utterly inexpressive 
of any mental life or experience. It takes generations of 
effort to evolve a Skopas from a Phidias, and ages more 
to evolve a Rodin from a Skopas. In each of the repre- 
sentative arts there comes a time when it has to choose 
between two things—between repeating symmetrical pat- 
terns with more or less variation, and becoming an accu- 
rate observer and limner of the life around it. At some 
point or other there always comes this clash between the 
static desire to’ exploit safe harmonious formule, and the 
dynamic impulse to let art follow the unchartered variety, 
scope, and deviousness of life itself. The eternal conflicts 
between classic and romantic, academic and secessionist, 
idealist and realist, Apollonian and Dionysian, mean at 
bottom little more than this. The work of the pattern- 
maker is comparatively easy. Since art means beauty, 
and beauty means the symmetrical disposition of mate- 
rial, we have only to find out the leading formule of this 
symmetry and then exploit them—make the mould and 
then pour the substance into it. There are tens of 
thousands of good statues, good pictures, good musical 
works, that can be shown to be made from this recipe; 
they are potted art, with just a shade of difference in the 
flavoring of each pot. For the realist—to call him so for 
short—the problem is much more difficult. His interest 
in life and his eye for life impel him to paint or carve 
or make music of what he has seen and felt ; but the very 
nature of his idea often brings him into collision with 
some of the laws of his material. Portrait sculpture is 
the simplest example of this. Abraham Lincoln is 
surely as worthy a subject for sculpture as a young boy, 
unless you are going to contend that the writing that a 
life of thought and action leaves upon a grown man’s face 
is a less fascinating thing than nature’s arrangement of 
lines and surfaces in a body that has never known any- 
thing of thought. But how is the sculptor at once to 
make the face of Lincoln psychologically true and inte- 
resting, and to make its plainness satisfactory to the 
exacting zsthetic sense? Always, in a developed art, 
there is this conflict to be resolved between the truth of 
life and formal beauty. 

So it is in music, not less than in painting and 
sculpture, only here the listener’s task is all the harder 
because the representation of life is much less direct, 
and the justice of the representation therefore less 
provable. The day for insistence upon mere pattern 
has gone; whatever the academies may say, the com- 
posers of genius refuse to be bound by any formule, 
whether of architectonics or of idea. It stands to reason 
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that in music, as in sculpture, there comes a day when 
practically all the possibilities of merely formal 
symmetry are worked out; to proceed on the old lines 
means simply to reproduce ad infinitum the musical 
equivalents of the eternally repetitive Venuses and 
Psyches and athletes of the sculptors. Music is now 
demanding absolute freedom of idea and of form. 
Theoretically there can be no refusal; but in practice 
we are faced with a difficulty peculiar to music. In 
painting or sculpture a startling departure from the 
norm of formal beauty may justify itself by its visible 
truth to life; take, as extreme examples, Rodin’s ‘‘ Celle 
qui fut Heaulmiére ’’ or his ‘‘ L’ Homme au Nez Cassé.”’ 
Music of equal daring would probably fail because of 
our inability to grasp the truth of the characterisation, 
and the consequent frustration of our desire for formal 
beauty without our having the sense of receiving any- 
thing expressive in compensation. There is much in the 
later Strauss that fails to make its mark on this account 
—things essentially no more audacious than those Rodin 
attempted, but impossible, perhaps, in music. In a 
great deal of Debussy’s later work, again, we feel that 
either the composer is trying to do something of which 
music is incapable, or else he is not doing it in the best 
possible way, or else the present musical perception of 
the average cultured listener is a slower and less complex 
thing than that of the composer. Which is it? Are 
we at fault, or he, or music itself? This is a much more 
subtle problem than that of mere ‘‘ugliness.’’ It is 
the problem of whether the language of sounds will ever 
be capable of expressing clearly all that a modern com- 
poser feels about and perceives in the world. Look, for 
instance, at the ‘‘ Rondes de Printemps’’ of Debussy 
that we had at the London Festival the other day—an 
attempt to translate certain aspects of nature into terms 
of tone. We all of us found it largely unintelligible, 
even with the aid of a programme. Yet it would be 
the merest impertinence to tell composers that they 
must not write music of this kind; the very fact that 
they are doing so, in greater and greater numbers, is a 
proof that they feel an overwhelming impulse to try to 
expand the psychological or descriptive scope of the art. 
Does it not look as if we are on the verge of a period 
of experiment and confusion, in which it will be very 
difficult for criticism to take its bearings, the old land- 
marks being of next to no use to us here? How can we 
say that a given piece of music is esthetically right or 
wrong until we are quite sure we have seen it precisely 
as its creator saw it? The same difficulty will confront 
us in the department of form. In the last resort, what 
is good ‘‘form’”’ in art but the best possible way of 
saying a particular thing? But how can we be sure 
whether the way the artist has said the thing is good 
or bad until we know for certain what it is he is saying? 

As instrumental music grows more psychological, 
this problem will baffle us more and more. We see it 
clearly enough in some of the comments upon Elgar’s 
Second Symphony. One of the most puzzling things in 
it is the episode in the first movement, commencing at 
No. 28 in the full score, that is repeated in the third 
movement at No. 119. Mr. C. L. Graves, in his inte- 
resting article on the Symphony in the ‘“‘ Spectator,’’ 
writes of the passage in this way :— 


“ Unfortunately, this vein of capricious fantasy [the Rondo] 
suddenly yields to one of riotous ugliness, and the Rondo is 
disintegrated by the prominence assigned to the strange episode 
in which a variant of a theme borrowed from the first movement 
is thrust forward without any apparent reason, and relentlessly 
thundered out with all the force of the instruments of per- 
cussion. This incomprehensible orgy of noise.” 


I take it that this is clearly a case in which criticism 
is wrong and the composer right, though we cannot 
prove him to be right because the music, as pure music, 
does not make clear the psychology that underlies it. The 
passage—which I personally find very impressive, even if 
not fully comprehensible—evidently has a meaning for 
Elgar, and it would be eloquent enough for us if he would 
tell us in what mood or picture it had its origin. Mr. 


Graves thinks that “ we owe him a deep debt of gratitude 
for his steady refusal to gratify the curiosity of the 
It strikes one as a queer excess 
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of gratitude for a critic to be thankful for a reticence that 
prevents him from understanding what he hears, and that 
lays the composer open to charges of “ riotous ugliness” 
and the rest of it! After all, for the instrumental com- 
poser to tell us what it was in life that prompted his 
music is no more a crime than for a song composer or 
opera writer to tell us, which he does by means of the 
words he prints in his score. Why should we expect him 
to refuse to “ gratify curiosity ” in one case more than in 
the others? I1t is becoming daily more certain that in 
the absence of some such help from the composers, a good 
deal of their work will be quite incomprehensible to us, 
both as to its ideas and as to its form. And before a 
psychological problem of this gravity, that of mere 
physical “ ugliness’ pales into insignificance. 


Ernest NEWMAN. 





Present-Bap Problems. 





THE HARVEST OF PESSIMISM. 


Tue Duke of Northumberland informs a listening Senate 
that the age of Democracy is the age of decay. The 
sentiment is permissible in a duke, more particularly 
in one contemplating the passing of his order. But, 
unfortunately, the cant of decadence is by no means 
confined to dukes. It is sung with endless iteration by 
a motley host of Tariff Reformers, conscriptionists, 
political Eugenists, and self-appointed saviors of society. 
Each of these groups has its own ends to serve. It 
does not itself believe very much in the decadence of 
which it talks. What it really wants is to prove that 
things are in a bad way, from which only its own 
peculiar remedy can save them. The Tariff Reformer 
began with the refrain that iron was gone, wool was 
going, cotton would go; and, inspite of Board of Trade 
returns, he still must sing it. He still must show that 
the German is the better man, and possessed of the 
better method. He is tied to his pessimism. The Con- 
scriptionist sets his whole stake on his power to make 
our blood run cold with tales of naval weakness and 
military inefficiency. The Eugenist must have it that 
we are suffering from racial deterioration, and will main- 
tain his view in the teeth of the negative report of the 
Physical Deterioration Committee. He is bound to 
make the worst of things if he is to get a hearing for 
his plans of improvement. Finally, to the genius of 
the constructive literary statesman, the general muddle 
of the country is excellent ‘‘ copy.’’ So on all sides we 
depreciate ourselves, and rather enjoy the process. We 
are in for a time of thoroughgoing self-abasement, and 
find a real joy in indulging the melancholy mood. That 
our complaints and our self-criticisms may be taken 
rather more seriously by others is an aspect of the 
matter which we have not perhaps taken sufficiently 
into account. Yet it is conceivable, for example, that 
if a great number of influential Englishmen go about 
unceasingly proclaiming the downfall of British com- 
merce, the rest of the world may begin to think there 
is something in it. If the bulk of the British Press is 
for ever advertising German efficiency, it is conceivable 
that the advertisement, all unsolicited and unpaid 
for, may be worth something tangible to Germany. 
It is not outside the bounds of possibility even that some 
of our customers, impressed by our emphatic self- 
depreciation, may think of giving the Germans, whom 
we allege to be our superiors, a chance. If, again, our 
military position is so weak and our confidence in our- 
selves so slight, it is not impossible that other nations 
may become a little indifferent to treaties of alliance 
or even of arbitration with us. If some of them have 
come to look on us as a Power that no longer trusts 
entirely to itself, but would not be sorry to be associated 
with some bigger friend, our military champions need 
not be surprised or indignant: it is they, with their 
jeremiads, that have produced the impression. 

Some such effect as this did, I confess, seem to me 








to be at work in the minds of some of those whom I met 
during a recent visit to the United States. I should be 
sorry to give an exaggerated account of it, but there cer- 
tainly did seem to me to exist an impression in some 
quarters that England is a country which has passed her 
zenith and is on the down grade. Now and again people 
would hint at it in a questioning, restrained, and exceed- 
ingly courteous manner, as at a painful subject on which 
they hesitated to venture, but on which they would like 
to get the candid opinion of an Englishman. Others 
whom one asked definitely as to the prevalence of such an 
opinion would put it that no such view was taken by any 
really well-informed men; that they recognised that 
Germany was advancing commercially more rapidly than 
England ; that for their part they believed that England 
was holding her own, though they might admit that 
certain incidents, such as “ mafficking’’ and more par- 
ticularly the Dreadnought scare, had been unaccountable 
to those whose faith in British character had been firm. 
It was difficult to resist the impression that our friends 
were on the defensive, and were somewhat put to it to 
answer arguments derived ultimately from our own home- 
made critics. To anyone who saw how completely the 
Dreadnought scare was manufactured by interested 
parties, it was a little galling to have it set down as 
evidence of a genuine sense of national weakness. 

Again, I am anxious to avoid giving an exaggerated 
impression, but it is difficult to resist the suspicion that 
the underlying conception of this country as a power no 
longer confident in its own strength, is an element to be 
reckoned with in casting the horoscope of the Arbitration 
Treaty. I am afraid that Americans, though the pro- 
posal emanated from them, are not so much interested in 
this treaty as we are. I am afraid that, though they 
would not say it outright to an Englishman, they are a 
little inclined to see in the enthusiasm which has been 
manifested in this country something more than the pure 
and unadulterated desire to advance the cause of the 
world’s peace. They know themselves very secure, and 
though I believe that on the Pacific coast there have, at 
times, been queer scares about Japan, as irrational as 
any of our shilling-shocker German nightmares, America 
as a whole is supremely confident of herself, her position, 
and her unlimited resources. They might know that we 
are equally secure, but we keep on telling them that we 
are not so. We have nothing good to say of ourselves. 
We talk as though we were defenceless and wanted some 
one else to defend us. Finally, some unfortunate phrases 
tended, in spite of explanations—for explanations can 
never retrieve a slip of that kind—to associate the prac- 
tical proposal of arbitration with the impossible idea of 
alliance. These things have not formed a healthy en- 
vironment for the arbitration scheme. It must be re- 
membered, further, that anything tending to draw the 
United States and England more closely together may 
count on the hostility of the Irish up to the time at 
which the Home Rule Bill is actually in being, and, as 
long as Anglo-German relations remain strained, on the 
equally determined, if less active, hostility of the large 
German population. Add to this the objection of the 
Senate to anything that would impair its treaty-making 
power, or withdraw foreign relations from its control, 
and we understand why the principle of unlimited arbi- 
tration has been materially modified in the draught 
treaty. In favor of the treaty, and of good relations 
generally, the chief force to be reckoned with is the 
remarkable personal influence of Mr. Bryce, who enjoys 
a position in the esteem of America for which, I imagine, 
it would be very difficult to find a parallel in the case of 
any other representative of a foreign country in modern 
history. The reaction against high Protection, and Cana- 
dian reciprocity, also tell in the same direction, and in the 
hands of wise statesmen there is no reason why the posi- 
tion of Canada, as bound politically and by sentiment to 
the British Empire, and by commercial interests to the 
United States, should not prove the link which will keep 
the whole of the English-speaking people in close and 
friendly relation with one another. The occasional talk 
of annexation has arisen partly out of an ill-timed jest, 
but mainly from a deliberate desire on the part of high 
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Protectionists to inflame Canadian sentiment and so 
upset the whole plan. 

Such being the situation, if we desire the arbitra- 
tion scheme to pass the Senate and to fructify, our best 
course is to make it very clear that it is arbitration 
pure and simple, and not arbitration as a possible avenue 
to any sort of alliance, that is interesting us. But it is 
difficult to maintain this position, or at least. to impress 
others with the conviction of sincerity in doing so, unless 
we approach the negotiations as an independent and 
self-reliant people. In spite of the professional pessi- 
mists, this is what we are and what we have every reason 
to be. Mr. Norman Angell has cleared the air mightily 
by exposing Europe’s optical illusion. I could wish 
that he would now devote his abilities to dispelling 
England’s optical illusion. I wish that, starting from 
Cobden’s three panics, he would show how from time 
to time it has been possible to work on the nerves even 
of a proud and steady-minded people in the interest of 
armaments and expenditure; how these crazes are no 
new phenomenon ; how they have a recognisable natural 
history of their own, varying in detail, but ever agree- 
ing in the essential point of having no solid bottom in 
realities ; how they are worked up by political and com- 
mercial interests, and how modern journalism has facili- 
tated the operation; how they form in fine a curious 
morbid bye-product of the social-psychology of the 
modern world; and how for all these reasons clear- 
sighted men will disregard the clamor which they raise. 
But I am also tempted to ask whether it is too much 
to hope that our pessimists themselves may some day 
recall to mind the truism that there are occasions on 
which a prophecy, originally baseless, becomes the cause 
of its own fulfilment. At any rate, that trite remark 
flashed across me several times with the sudden signifi- 
cance which trite remarks sometimes acquire when con- 
versation with Americans turned on the position and 
future of my own country. 

L. T. Hosnovse. 





Letters from Abroad. 


THE LANGUAGE QUESTION IN GREECE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—It may, perhaps, interest people in England 
to hear something of what is at the present moment a 
vital question in Greece—the question being which, of 
two, should be the language of the Greek people. For 
years this has been a subject of general discussion—it has 
now passed into the region of practical politics. 

Every student of modern Greece knows that there 
are now two Greek languages—Katharevousa, which is 
the official language, spoken in the Chamber, taught in 
the schools, the written language of educated people, and 
of most journalists; and Demotiki, which is spoken by 
Greeks of every class in all countries, and is used by all 
modern authors, both in prose and verse. These are not 
two idioms, but two languages—each with its own gram- 
mar and syntax. 

Katharevousa has been deliberately preserved by the 
Church and by scholars: the Church has always used it 
because, in its external form, it resembles the language 
of the Bible—and scholars, fascinated by the beauty of 
ancient Greek, determined that the nation should write 
and speak a language which approached it as nearly as 
possible. 

Demotiki has developed naturally from the lips of 
the Greek people: it has been spoken, in nearly its pre- 
sent form, since the fourth century, a.p., and is found 
written in medieval chronicles and poems. 

The question in Greece is not one of preference, nor 
is it one merely of literary and scientific interest; it is 
an educational and a social question which vitally affects 
the nation and is inextricably bound up with its spiritual 
well-being. It is an educational question because, as 
things are, every Greek child loses much valuable time 
in learning what is merely the medium of instruction, 











and also because Katharevousa, being an artificial lan- 
guage, has no emotional value and, therefore, the use of 
it impedes the natural and free development of the child’s 
mind. A Greek child goes to school when he is seven 
years old; he has in himself, at that age, a whole 
microcosm of the world and, perhaps, he has learnt 
more in those first seven years than he will learn in all 
his future life. The teacher’s work, when he takes the 
child from home, should be to analyse this inner world, 
to deepen it, to classify it, and to use it as the basis for 
all further knowledge and education; he should raise 
subconsciousness to consciousness, and start from the 
known to the unknown. 

The child first learns to read and write; he is shown 
symbols that represent things with which he is already 
familiar—symbols which should, of course, be as 
simple as possible because, whilst he is learning them, his 
real education is arrested. In order that he may learn 
these new symbols as easily as possible, it is indispensable 
that they should be new to the child only as symbols. 
For instance, to the mental picture which the word neré 
(water) calls up must now be added the written symbol 
nerd. But the system in a Greek school is to begin as if 
the child’s mind were, until that moment, a blank scroll, 
and instead of writing for him the known modern word 
for water, the entirely different unknown word in 
ancient Greek is presented to him with different grammar 
and different syntax—thus the child reads and writes 
words which he does not understand, and is praised for 
writing faultlessly sentences that are unintelligible to 
him. The simultaneous flash from the idea to the word 
is lost, and the difficulty of learning to read and write 
is quadrupled. So much time is spent in the actual 
learning of the language that no time is left for learn- 
ing anything else—the end has been made a means and 
the means an end. 

It can easily be understood what harm is done to 
the child’s mind by this system of education, and what 
confusion results from it. The child, when he first goes 
to school, is perfectly capable of giving expression to his 
thoughts; but anyone visiting the third or fourth 
classes of the primary schools will see that later he loses 
all his naturalness and can no longer talk freely and 
easily, because the sense has been sacrificed to the sound, 
and his attention devoted to the search for the appro- 
priate word: the child’s brain is tormented while his 
soul and his emotions sleep. Nor is he able to learn 
Katharevousa thoroughly, as the teachers never speak it, 
except in school ; he merely learns to express his thoughts 
and feelings in an unnatural form, to disguise them as 
far as possible, and to use circumlocution in order not 
to speak of a thing by its real and living name. Not only 
is much valuable time lost, but a foundation of artifi- 
ciality and insincerity is laid in the child’s mind, and 
estrangement from what is real in life is the result. He 
is told by the purists that the dead, unreal language is 
full of dignity and nobility, and that his real, living, 
mother-tongue is poor, vulgar, barbaric—a traitor’s lan- 
guage. And so the school is the antagonist of the living 
tradition of the nation which, from mouth to mouth, 
through the centuries, has formed itself into the living 
language spoken by the whole Greek nation, by the 
child’s parents, by the child himself. The result is that 
the unfortunate child ends by either despising the lan- 
guage he has learnt at home and, with it, his parents, or 
by hating schools, books, masters, and the Katharevousa. 

Finding no correlation between his home and his 
school, he begins to doubt and disbelieve everything 
he is told, and tends, eventually, to become a man with- 
out convictions and without ideals. Thus home and 
school, school and society, are at war with each other. 

The prejudice in favor of Katharevousa has also un- 
consciously eliminated from Greek schools all national 
character, for, although retaining the external form of 
ancient Greek, Katharevousa is nearly always a faithful 
and literal translation from the French and other 
Western languages: it masquerades in Attic rags in 
order to seem Hellenic, but its spirit and structure are 
not Greek. Greek, however, in structure and in spirit 
is Demotiki. In it the Greek people have expressed and 
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still express themselves—their pains, their joys, their 
aspirations. It is in the popular songs, the traditions, 
the proverbs, sung and said and written in Demotiki 
that you find the Greek character, and it is in the study 
of these that the child would find images full of National 
life. 

Turning now to the social aspect of the question, 
one finds that this difference of language is an abyss 
between the learned person and the unlearned. Every 
Greek instinctively admires an educated man, but, to the 
people, an educated man is merely one who can speak 
and write in an unintelligible language. Unlearned 
people in this country have been taught to admire mere 
words which, to them, have no meaning; they make a 
fetish of verbiage which has no connection with things 
or acts. They lose the sense of reality and admire super- 
ficiality and pedantry. There is a story of a priest who, 
the first Sunday of coming amongst them, addressed the 
people in Church in Demotiki and, because they under- 
stood what he said, was considered by them unworthy 
to be a priest. 

Since the popular language, which reflects the 
national mind and its emotions, is officially despised and 
neglected, it naturally follows that national life cannot 
develop freely. The language of a people, with its wealth 
of words, with its grammar and syntax, corresponds to 
the individual needs, both material and spiritual, of that 
people. The language of the Greek people is Demotiki 
and not Katharevousa: the popular language represents 
the real vitality of the race, whilst Katharevousa repre- 
sents the empty, arid, and false ideals by means of which 
that vitality is being hindered and crushed. 

To the supporter of Demotiki, Katharevousa 
symbolises all that is false and vain in Greek ancestor- 
worship—that ancestor-worship which has_ obliged 
Greeks to turn back their minds constantly to their past 
glory and to worship it with ridiculous vanity—as if they 
tried to walk forwards with their heads turned back- 
wards! They think of themselves only as descendants, 
as necessarily less than their ancestors, and this attitude 
makes self-knowledge impossible. If they looked at 
things with their own eyes they would see them clearly, 
but looking at things only through the eyes of their 
ancestors, they see them distortedly and dimly. They 
are uneasy, and under their surface vanity lies a deep 
self-distrust and self-contempt. Not only can they not 
accomplish the works of their ancestors but they cannot 
progress, as they would do, were their intellects free to 
work in harmony with present conditions. The false 
direction given to all their ideas makes them incapable 
of forming any realisable and practical plan for the 
present or for the future. 

It is scarcely too much to say that the misfortune 
of the Greek race is its past glory. In time, surely, it 
will free itself from this tyranny and be great and strong 
again. It is for this that the Demotikistai (the popular- 
language party) are working, and it is because of this 
that they represent the truest patriotism of the nation. 
Against them are arrayed the forces of reaction, employ- 
ing the familiar appeals and weapons of reaction. 

The cause has had its martyrs—in the contest men 
have suffered and will suffer. But since what is dead 
and artificial cannot, in the long run, triumph over what 
is living and sincere, this question must one day be 
settled and “‘ settled right.’’—Yours, &c., 

HERMES. 

Athens, Greece. 





Hetters to the Editor. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE INDIAN POLICE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—Permit me, a regular subscriber, to ask you 
whether you are not just a little bit ungenerous in your re- 


marks from time to time about the Indian Police. 
In your last issue you mention that the forty-two 
Bengali prisoners who were on trial were ‘“ 
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quitted’’ by the two native assessors, who com- 
mented on the unreliability of the evidence, and so on 
and so on; and you go into condemnation of the Indian 
Police. The truth is sometimes unpalatable, of course, but 
it is not to that that exception is taken, but to what appears 
to be a deplorable lack of the same kind of judgment which 
invariably pervades THe Natron in the discussion of public 
matters. In the first place, the native assessors did not 
“acquit ’’ the prisoners. An elementary knowledge of 
Indian law would make it clear that cases triable by a 
judge, aided by assessors (the classes of such cases are re- 
gulated by statute in the different provinces), cannot be ac- 
quitted by assessors; assessors have no power in law to 
acquit. Juries have that power, not assessors, who merely 
state their opinion, such as it is, and for which they need 
give no reasons. It is often the case that the opinion of 
assessors in respect of points of evidence and the like is very 
useful to the judge trying the case; sometimes, alas! it is 
hopelessly prejudiced and unworthy of consideration by any 
right-minded judge—Hindu, Mahommedan, or European. 
In the Dacca case it was, of course, a foregone conclusion 
what the assessors would say. Is it possible you believe 
they were, under the circumstances, likely to give the free 
opinion of free citizens? We hold the confidence of the 
people of India because we ‘‘ play the game ”’ straight, or, at 
all events, try our best to do so. Surely you do not imagine 
that this kind of confidence is extended to native assessors # 
At all events, the Dacca case is still sub judice, so why, 
pray, offer comments now on the conduct of the police in 
the case and condemn them, using as your base the remarks 
of the assessors. who, poor wretches, couldn’t be expected 
to say other than they did? Is it fair? Is it just? It is, 
as you know, as easy as anything in the world to say evi- 
dence is unreliable, especially when you need give no 
reasons, and blame the police. The sixth-rate vakil always 
does so; it is his common argument to disarm the prosecu- 
tion. Every criminal uses it. It is an old story. But for 
Tue Nation—-Well, I will say no more! Now, if the judge 
had made the remarks with which you apparently agree, it 
would be a very different affair, but even in that case com- 
ment based merely on extracts from native papers, or, 


| indeed, any newspapers, would be obviously unfair, for they 
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should be based on the reasons he gives in his judgment, and 
on no others. You have told us that judgment will be de- 
livered a month hence. Surely any talk now about the 
judicial decision, or any part of it, is premature. 

I quite agree with you that ‘‘ false charges beget an 
indignation which, in its turn, leads to real crime.’’ The 
wonder is that all one sees in print, here and in India, so 
often slanderous and unjust, has not demoralised the Indian 
police long ago beyond all hope of redemption. It is, as 
you say in your review of Sir Edward Cox’s book, wonderful 
that we have a police force at all in India, but it is rather 
more wonderful that we have a police—in some provinces 
really an armed constabulary—more highly organised than 
in England, the scope of whose duties is so extensive that 
the word ‘‘ police ’’ conjures to the ordinary reader really 
a very inadequate idea of its responsibilities. Faults there 
are, of course, but you are mistaken if you think their own 
European officers are not alive to them. Condemnation has 
become a habit, a favorite theme of the native Press. 
Nothing else is expected from that quarter. It is all the 
public hears. But there is on the other side of the shield, 
what one neither sees nor hears about, a splendid record of 
performances under really adverse circumstances—for, be it 
remembered, police work in India is far more difficult of 
accomplishment than it is in England—of fearless devotion 
to duty, and all the rest of it, which is not blazoned. 

Praise may well be kept for those who want it, but I 
beg of you, by the spirit of fair play, do not indulge in 
blame of the Indian Police withcut genuine reasons for 
doing so, never while the case is still sub judice, and 
never, never, never on the strength of opinions expressed 
by native assessors in a very unusual class of cases, when 
their opinions are not in any sense or meaning opinions at 
all. 
~ Some twenty-five years or so ago a commission from Eng- 
land, by way of replenishing the impoverished finances of 
India, was the means of reducing the salaries of Indian 
police officers and otherwise blighting their prospects. That 
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wrong has at last been righted, and, through Lord Curzon’s 
Police Commission, all ranks have received substantial in- 
crease of pay; there has been undertaken a reorganisation 
so great and so complex that, although commenced five 
years ago, it is scarcely completed. At all events, the 
results thereof cannot yet be measured or appreciated. Give 
them time. ‘‘ Fair play is a jewel.’’ Do not grudge it to 
the Indian Police.—Yours, &c., 
An Inpran Porice OFrricer (retired). 
June 27th, 1911. 


DOCTORS AND THE INSURANCE BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—As a medical man in a country district, I was 
much interested in the article, ‘ Doctors and the Insurance 
Bill,” which appeared in your issue of June 17th, and recog- 
nise with gratitude your evident wish to give us fair play. 
At the same time Ii feel sure that you have, unintentionally, 
missed the main points of our objection to the medical 
clauses of the Bill. You appeal to our humanity as a reason 
against our resistance ; but does not charity begin at home, 
and have none of us wives and children? In this matter, 
the medical profession is unanimous; and may I suggest 
that it appears somewhat presumptuous to tell us that we 
do not understand our own business? If the Chancellor had 
done the obvious thing and consulted us while framing his 
Bill, it would have saved him from making such a deplorable 
blunder, and so seriously damaging a measure with whose 
general principles we are in entire agreement, and in the 
working of which we are to have such a large share. Since 
you raise the question of humanity, I accept the challenge. 
The medical clauses of this Bill, as at present framed, are 
against the interests of humanity, for it must of necessity 
ruin many medical men who are at present doing good and 
valued work among the working classes, and it will certainly 
degrade the duties of the whole profession and lower the 
class of man who enters it. I have long ago recognised, as 
every practitioner does, shat contract practice never was, 
and never will be, satisfactory, except as a charity. We do 
not consider that those with an income of over £2 a week 
are in such a position as to call for our services as a charity, 
nor do we believe that the majority of them wish it. You 
quote St. Paul in support of your contention that a medical 
man is “under bond to pursue his vocation, whether he is 
satisfied or dissatisfied with the terms which the community 
arranges for his payment.’’ May I quote in answer to this 
the words of a greater than he? “A workman is worthy of 
his hire.” Are we, then, to become the slaves of the State 
in the blessed cause of “humanity”? Are we not also 
British citizens, and may we not share the liberty that 
Liberalism makes its chiefest boast ?—Yours, &c., 

C. D. Epwarps, M.D. 

The Cordenies, Chalford, Gloucestershire. 

June 26th, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sm,—Are not your medical correspondents overlooking 
the ‘‘ retaining fees ’’ which will be paid by the multitudes 
of men and women who will make little or no demand upon 
their services ? 

Forty years have now passed since I left school ; at 6s. 
a year this would have given ‘‘ the profession’’ £12. My 
personal doctors’ bills in the time have not been twenty shil- 
lings, I believe. And there are thousands of men just as 
healthy.—Yours, &c., 


A. 
London, June 26th, 1911. 


THE INSURANCE BILL AND THE EMPLOYER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—It is noteworthy that among the interesting 
criticisms from correspondents appearing in your journal 
on the Government’s Insurance Bill little has been forth- 
coming from employers, and it is surely a pleasing sign 
of the times that a measure which demands so much finan- 
cially from employers, and in‘so entirely new a way, should 
be received by them with such good grace. The reason, 








doubtless, is that those employers—and they are the large 
majority—who have not already instituted in their works 
some form of insurance against sickness and unemployment 
have felt that such a thing was highly desirable, and they 
have been waiting to welcome any well-considered general 
scheme, and to offer it friendly criticism. 

To an employer the new and most striking feature of 
the Bill is that it is the first time a direct tax has been 
put on him per head of persons employed, as distinct from 
a tax on profits, value of buildings, &c., and it is interesting 
to see how this affects different types of industries so 
differently. My firm employs about 2,000 people, and of 
these, approximately 500 are employed at handicrafts in 
village workshops, the remainder in machine factories. I 
should like to show by an example how the Insurance Tax 
affects the production of these handicrafts, as compared with 
the production of machine work. 

I take two of our departments—one handicraft, one 
machine work —each of which has a yearly turnover of 
approximately £25,000. In the handicraft department we 
employ about 500 girls. Their annual contribution for 
Insurance under the Bill would be £325. Our contribution 
as employers would also be £325, making a total of £650 
on a turnover of £25,000. In the other department— 
machine work—we employ about 50 girls. Their contri- 
bution annually would be £32 10s., ours would be the same, 
making a total of £65 per annum on the turnover of machine 
goods, value £25,000, as against £650 on the same value 
of hand-made goods. 

Is there not here a strong discouragement to the use 
of handwork, and especially to handwork in country villages 
remote from the markets where expenses for carriage and 
cther inconveniences have t» be compensated to the 
employer by lower wages? In such industries many girls 
are often employed in a half-charitable way, and the ratio 
of profit from hand-workers as compared with that from 
machine-workers is generally very small—in many indivi- 
dual cases it is nil—yet the contribution for each is the 
same, and in the case of slow or indifferent hand-workers 
especially, the charge on the employer is greatly increased. 
Then there is the special unfairness in the Bill to such 
hand-workers themselves, for this reason: while wages in 
such village industries may not be high, the conditions 
as regards health are ideal. There is practically no absence 
from work through sickness, and instead of its taking £650, 
as in the example given above, to cover the benefits given 
by the Bill, one-tenth the amount would more than meet 
the requirements. 

And what is the sequence under the Bill to these girls? 
The period of their unmarried working life may be put at 
ten years—from fourteen to twenty-four—during which time 
they and their employers have contributed from their industry 
£6,500, while they have benefited to the extent of not more 
than, say, £650; and there the benefit to them ceases, for 
after marriage they go entirely outside the scope of the 
Bill. This is distinctly an injustice, and compares most 
unfavorably with such insurance societies as are got up 
conjointly with employers and employees, which take the 
form generally of a thrift fund, as well as providing for 
sickness, a bonus being paid out at marriage to each girl 
who has made her regular contributions. 

It is most difficult, one knows, to devise any general 
scheme that will deal equally towards all; but the above 
conditions must apply to a very large section of industry, 
especially in the small towns and villages where girls, 
working under healthy conditions, have little need for 
benefits under the Insurance Bill during the ten years of 
their factory or other working life. 

One wonders whether a fairer general scheme could 
not have been devised, whereby each insured person would 
be registered, and a debit and credit account kept accord- 
ing to his or her contributions made and benefits received. 
As soon as they had advanced a given amount—it might 
take a few years—and so long as they kept ahead of their 
benefits by that amount, they would be exempt from 
further payment. In this way, whole sections of workers 
who looked well to their health, and whose employers cared 
for the health of their surroundings, would have long 
periods of exemption. It would be an inducement to good 


conduct and health, and a “Free from Insurance” card 
would be a valuable asset when a man or woman wanted 
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employment. The registration could be made in a very 
simple way by the Labor Exchanges, and could be applic- 
able to unemployment as well as sick benefits. 

In speaking with other employers, I find the opinion 
generally expressed that the Chancellor is drawing too much 
money for his scheme. In my native village—Mr. George is 
always fond of reverting to such examples—there are between 
3,000 and 4,000 people, besides a landward population of 
several hundreds. One doctor attends to all the medical 
wants, and also supplies the necessary medicines, except 
a few cases that go to the County Infirmary. The larger 
portion of his time is taken up with children and elderly 
people, who do not come under this Bill, and from this 
source he would still get his fees. His present income from 
the insured persons under the Bill, he informs me, is about 
£350, yet the sum ear-marked by the Bill for this village 
between workers’, employers’, and State contributions, under 
the Invalidity section, is £2,912. The surplus would do far 
more than pay sick benefits, and allow for the other pro- 
visions in the Bill. Such large amounts drawn out of 
industries must tend to cripple them; and are large sur- 
pluses not apt to make Chancellors lax ?—Yours, &c., 


NoRLANDER. 
June 29th, 1911. 


MR. RUNCIMAN’S BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—A few months ago I watched two boys playing 
together. The taller, though younger, a big boy of ten, had 
just finished his first term at a preparatory school, to be 
followed, in the normal course of education in his class, 
by some thirty other terms at school and college. The 
smaller—a slight, quick child of twelve—had just left the 
village school “ for good.” 

An object lesson like this inclines one to welcome any 
attempt to give better chances of development at school to 
our poorer children, and I for one welcomed what claims 
to be such an attempt in the Education (School and Con- 
tinuation Class Attendance) Bill now before Parliament. In 
the name of education, this claim is strenuously denied by 
the writer of an article in your issue of June 3rd. In per- 
plexity, I sought the opinion of a friendly expert, constantly 
occupied with matters of educational administration. His 
reply to the attack made in your pages seems to me to be so 
cogent that I gladly avail myself of his permission to send 
nar to you, regretting only that he desires his name with- 

eld. 


He writes :— 


_ ‘“In my opinion, the writer of the article in THe Natrox 
is tilting at a windmill. He says: ‘Why should we be asked 
to fight the battle of compulsory education again?’ But is 
the question necessary? All the compulsory powers of the 
various Acts are in the Bill, and in some instances (i.e., partial 
exemption and the minimum age for exemption) are more 
stringent than the existing law, and it is unthinkable that in 
the discussions upon the Bill, Parliament will take the retro- 
grade step of modifying the present compulsory provisions 
regarding school attendance. * 

“Then we are told that the great charter of the wage- 
earning child, which was ‘ the proud gift of the Tory Party in 
1876,’ is to be swept away. But where is the justification for 
this assumption? If the Bill passes, the existing law will 
remain practically unaltered, except for the abolition of partial 
exemption and the raising of the minimum age for total 
exemption to thirteen, both very good provisions and far in 
advance of the present law. 

“The writer assumes that at present no child under the 
age of ten years can be employed for wages, but upon what 
Act or Section does he base his assumption? The Employment 
of Children Act, 1903, does not prohibit the employment of 
children under ten years of age, neither does the Elementary 
Education Act, 1876, to which the writer refers. 


reveal a single new excuse, and it would be interesting if the 
writer would submit a list of those he had in mind. 

“ The one point in the article which deserves close attention 
is with regard to the possible lowering of the age limit in 
London and other towns, where the bye-laws do not permit of 
exemption at the age of thirteen by previous due attendance. 
But too much may be made of this. As the law stands at 
present, thousands of children between the ages of twelve and 
thirteen leave school in London and other large towns. Under 
the Bill, this would cease, and children would be compelled 
to remain at school up to fourteen (possibly fifteen) years of 
age unless provision were made for their attendance at con- 
tinuation classes.” 
—Yours, &c., Marcery Fry. 
Birmingham. 

June 26th, 1911. 


AN ATTEMPT TO MEET THE RELIGIOUS NEEDS 
OF FRANCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In your issue of the 24th inst., M. André Bavier 
states that there is room in France “for a broad Christian 
movement, led by unsectarian Protestants, Liberal Catholics 
who have left the Church without losing their faith, and 
Freethinkers who are returning to religion.” May I call your 
readers’ attention to a remarkable movement directed by 
men of your correspondent’s second category, under the 
patronage of a committee of his first category—I do not 
think that any of the third have yet become associated with 
it; but I am sure that a place would be gladly found for 
them. It is the Ex-priests’ Movement (‘‘ Oeuvre pour et par 
les anciens prétres chrétiens”’), conducted by my friend, M. 
Léon Revoyre, formerly a Redemptorist Father, and subse- 
quently a Protestant pastor. His experiences in both 
Churches brought him to the conviction that neither meets 
the religious needs of France. The Roman Catholic Church 
is, he is convinced, incapable of real reform; its essential 
dogma of Papal Infallibility being an impassable obstacle. 
The Protestant Church is too clerical to commend itself to 
those thoughtful French people who have revolted against 
the clericalism of Rome. He has, therefore, established at 
57, Rue de Vauves, on the south side of Paris, a Free 
Christian Brotherhood (“ Fraternité des Chrétiens Libres et 
Unis’’), who meet twice a week for the mutual study of 
the Bible and social questions. This Brotherhood is com- 
posed entirely of ex-Catholics, and is already autonomous 
and independent, paying its own way and electing its own 
officers. M. Revoyre desires to extend the movement to other 
quarters of Paris and other parts of France, and would 
welcome assistance with this object. His effort has the 
warm sympathy and support of Dr. Rendel Harris, Dr. 
Horton, Dr. Kelman, and other leaders in this country. 
Contributions will be gladly received by Miss Albright, 
Finstall Farm, Bromsgrove.—Yours, &c., 

JosePn G. ALEXANDER. 

Tunbridge Wells. 

June 26th, 1911. 


MARRIED WOMEN AND THE SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smm,—I see that in your stirring article on Women’s 
Suffrage you take side against those who favor amendments 
enlarging the scope of the Bill so as to make it include a 
proportion of married women. Such amendments, you say, 
would, by splitting up its majority, imperil the Bill. I 
find it difficult to believe that this would be so, because 
there is such an enormous majority that a small part of it 
could be shed without risking the Bill, also because once the 
success of a Franchise Bill becomes probable it becomes 
certain, since against such a Bill M.P.s are specially 








“The argument is apparently based upon Section 5 (1) of 
that Act. The sub-section originally prohibited the employ- 
ment of a child under the age of ten (raised by subsequent 
legislation to the age of twelve, except as regards children to 
be employed in agriculture); but Section 9 (2) of this Act 
exempts a person from the penalties of the Act if the employ- 
ment is ‘ during the school holidays, or during the hours during 
which the school is not open, or otherwise does not interfere 
with the efficient elementary instruction of such child.’ In 
other words, any child may be employed outside school hours, 
subject to the provisions of the Employment of Children Act, 
1903, and the Bill in question does not purpose interfering with, 
or altering, that position. 


“‘ With regard to the adding of a list of reasonable excuses 


for non-attendance at school, a close perusal of the Bill fails to 


timorous of committing themselves to an unsuccessful op- 
position. But even if the risk is as great as you suppose, I 
hope there will be those-in sufficient number who will de- 
termine to take it, for I think that married women (whom 
| the Bill excludes), should be the first to receive the vote. 
It is in support of this opinion that I wish, if you will 
allow me, to make some observations. 
First, consider whether three-quarters of any extended 
argument in favor of women’s suffrage does not consist of 
| arguments which lead up to the enfranchisement of married 
women, and are pointless except as applied to them. 
Such are all the arguments resting on the inequality of 
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marriage, divorce, property, and inheritance laws, on the 
activity of legislators in matters that affect the home, chil- 
dren, sickness, regulation of the labor of married women, 


laws for giving wives a better right to maintenance ; such, | 


also, is the greatest of all arguments in favor of woman’s 
suffrage, namely, that which is derived from the principle 
that the most important -part of laws is the effect they pro- 
duce on the public mind. 

I cannot conceive any course more likely to bring 
about something like a sex war than to bestow on the un- 
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married women of the nation the position of protectors of | 


these interests of inarried women; their position would be 
exactly that of the traditional mother-in-law—a position of 
interference without responsibility. 

Women have no special knowledge of the matters men- 
tioned as such, but only as wives and mothers; their know- 
ledge is gained from individual experience, not from sex 
instinct, or doctrinaire reasoning. The economic interests 
of unmarried women are in many ways opposed to those of 
the men with whom they compete in the labor market, while 
the economic interests of married women are in precisely 
these ways identical with those of their husbands, and, there- 
fore, opposed to those of unmarried women. 

A principle of democracy is the abolition of class dis- 
tinction, and 


this principle is equally offended against | 


whether the line which divides into classes is drawn across | 


a mass so as to divide the rich from the poor and confer 
privileges on the rich, or whether it is drawn (as proposed) so 


as to divide married from unmarried, and confer privileges | 


on the unmarried. 
The Conciliation Bill sets such a qualification as_ will 
result nearly always in one of two people (generally the 


woman) being disfranchised on marriage, thus, according | 


to the familiar suffragist jingle, being classed with “ idiots, 
paupers, lunatics, &c.’’ To do this is to disenfranchise 
married women as truly (though less honestly) as though 
they were disenfranchised as such. 


The Bill would enfranchise any man and woman living | 


together, provided they were not married, and any husband 
and wife, provided they could not agree sufficiently well to 
live in the same constituency. I would ask every suffragist 
to read Mill’s chapter on ‘‘ The Mode of Voting ”’ in his 
‘* Representative Government,’’ where he lays down and 
illustrates the principle that ‘“‘ the spirit of an institution, 
the impression it makes on the mind of the citizen, is one 
of the most important parts of its operation.’’ What im- 
pression is the proposed law likely to make on the mind of 
the citizen? How does this penalisation of marriage com- 
pare with the Income-tax regulation about which there is 
such an outcry ? 
who marries is looked upon somewhat as is, in Liberal circles, 
the Liberal who accepts a peerage, or as “a lost leader.” 
She has to endeavor to purge herself by a ferocious 
display of equality at every possible opportunity. If, in 
due course, she has children, she is still more suspect and 
on her defence. Of course, I know that there are happy 
suffragist marriages, and that there are Conservative work- 
ing men. The suffragist husband (as advertised) is rather 
more suffragist than his wife, and the one thing which fairly 
makes his blood boil is that she should pander (pander is 
the word) to his ‘“‘ lust of domination ’’ by seeing him to 
the door in the morning and kissing him on the nose on his 
return home in the evening. There seem to me to be two 
different woman movements in being, which both agree (by 
accident) in demanding for women the suffrage and equality 
of opportunity. One is the movement for the abolition of 
sex, so far as possible ; the other, the movement for the en- 
franchisement of women. The first aims at asexualising the 
human race, and so wasting the product of ages of evolution ; 
the other at magnifying both man and woman—in a richer 
and more diverse world. If the first movement prevails, love 
between man and woman, so far as there is anything in it 
distinctive from friendship between two of the same sex, will 
tend to disappear, and the world will be the poorer, not only 
by the loss of all the painting, music, poetry, writing, which 
depend on this love, that is a large part of each of these, but 
also by the loss of all the greatly-increased contributions to 
the sum of human happiness which this love is capable of 
yielding when under better social conditions than prevail 
now. 


Already in suffragist circles the woman | 
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If one considers how poor human life is in opportunities 
for deep, lasting. happiness, one can hardly think with 
patience of this doctrinaire Puritanism which would 
squander one of them. 

If any of your readers who have not already done so 
wish to hear views similar to these, advocated with great 
earnestness and ability by a woman, let me recommend to 
their attention ‘‘ Love and Marriage,’ by Ellen Key, re- 
cently reviewed in Toe Nation.—Yours, Xc., 

GERALD CaBor. 

70, Edith Road, West Kensington. 

June 28th, 1911. 


‘“‘T GUESS.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sir,—Wordsworth, in his “ Ruth,” has used the above 
old Anglicanism in the seventh stanza, the first three lines 
of which are—appropriately enough to the subject— refresh- 
ingly Americanese :— 
“He was a lovely youth! I guess 
The panther in the wilderness 
Was not so fair as he 
—Yours, &e., 
Tsaac SHARP. 
25, Cissbury Road, Hove, Sussex. 
June 26th, 1911. 


WOMEN AND THE RECOGNITION BY THE 
STATE OF PUBLIC SERVICES. 


Yo the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I noticed in one of the papers attention drawn 
to the remarkable fact that in the shower of Coronation 
honors one only has fallen upon a woman, the Princess 
Patricia of Connaught having received the decoration of 
the Imperial Crown of India! This one instance of a 
princess receiving a decoration shows that these orders are 
not intended to be limited to men, and, as long as it remains 
the custom with us to use titles at all, such distinguished 
people who have rendered the State good service should be 
freely offered such hall-marks—women as well as men. 

In Victoria’s reign the woman who had rendered good 
public service was offered, and accepted, such recogni- 
tion. Miss Burdett-Coutts was created a baroness. It 
cannot be contended that of all the peerages created in fifty 
years there has been only one woman fit to be offered such 
a recognition! There is nothing to prevent baronetcies and 
knighthoods, as well as all the numberless variety of orders, 
being offered to women as well as to men.—Yours, &c., 

R. R. Meape-Krne. 

West Derby, Liverpool. 

June 25th, 1911. 


DEER-HUNTING IN THE NEW FOREST. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—Mr. Greenwood’s letter makes me wish to write 
of my own experience in the New Forest, hoping that it may 
help the cause he has brought forward. I was sketching, 
not far from Lyndhurst, last spring, on an afternoon of rare 
beauty—calm and sunshine after rain, making the heart 
glad with peace and brightness. Suddenly, there was a 
horrible yell, coming apparently from the main road less 
than a quarter-of-a-mile distant; and then followed yells, 
hoarse shouting, and barking, without intermission. At 
first I thought it was some drunken fellows having a fight, 
but, as it continued, I imagined an accident of some sort 
must have occurred. I then saw people running towards 
the place, and was told that a deer had been caught there. 
The frightful noises, interspersed with a sort of penny 
trumpet affair, went on for more than an hour before all 
who were taking part in the kill, and were to witness the 
pitiable sight of a mangled deer—riders, motorists, and 
cyclists—had assembled. Every thought of beauty had 
vanished, and an atmosphere of coarseness and vulgarity 
prevailed. If any feeling of protest or pity existed it must 
have been stifled by ‘‘ custom’s weight,’’ and the passions of 
possession and cruelty given free play. It may be necessary 


to keep down the numbers of fallow-deer, but it can surely 
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be done in a humane and less desecrating way. A sight of 
those shy ‘‘ wingless birds” is so thrilling, and their 
presence so essential a feature of the New Forest that the 
thought of their extirpation is intolerable! 

It is not only the deer, but other wild things still more, 
that are in danger of becoming extinct, and require imme- 
diate protection. For this purpose could not those most 
competent join to convert the New Forest into our ‘‘ Yellow- 
stone Park’’? Every country ought to possess one, and 
what place could be better suited to be ‘‘ a sanctuary for 
living wild things that afford pure pleasure to all who sec 
them ’’? As Thompson Seton has said with regard to the 
extermination of harmless wild animals, our protest is ‘‘ not 
for their sakes, but for ours, firmly believing that each of 
our native wild creatures is in itself a precious heritage 
that. we have no right to destroy or put beyond the reach 
of our children.’’—Yours, Xc., 





GERTKUDE RUSSELL. 
Steep, Petersfield. 
June 27th, 1911. | 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—I sincerely hope that Mr. Greenwood’s letter, 
published in your issue of June 24th, will meet with strong 
support from other residents in the New Forest. Personally, 
I am fully in sympathy with his statement, and am firmly 
convinced that he in no way exaggerated the case. I fear, 
however, that public opinion will not be likely to share 
this point of view, as the privileges of sport are apt to 
exempt it from criticism in the British Isles. 

Since the making of the Crown enclosures, the sport in 
the New Forest is of a very poor description; yet it is 
doubtless to the commercial advantage of the neighborhood 
to support and encourage it, as it suffices to attract a very 
considerable number of people, the greater part of whom 
are able to appreciate the peculiar characteristic of this 
hunting to which Mr. Greenwood alludes—+.c., that it can 
be safely and adequately accomplished on wheels. 

For these people and their social pastime I have but 
little sympathy. As in the case of the military maneuvres, 
there are many other more suitable fields for their energies 
than the New Forest, which the general public is at last 
learning to value at its true worth as a national play-ground ; 
and surely the Forest can, and does, provide sufficient 
attraction to visitors, apart from this most unsportsman- 
like sport. The statistics of the London and South Western 
Railway Company bear ample testimony to the large yearly 
increase of visitors to the New Forest, and therefore the 
commercial loss to the neighborhood of a diminution in the 
hunting interest would soon be compensated from other 
sources, 

Every lover of the New Forest—and I rejoice to think 
how great their number row is—would regret to see the 
extermination of the deer, which are so peculiarly suited 
to the beauty of their surroundings. The fallow-deer are 
perfectly harmless, and though there is a diversity of opinion 
as to the red deer, it is at least certain that the Forest has 
suffered through their loss. They browsed on the under- 
wood, and by these natural means prevented the choking of 
the old woods by holly and bramble, a condition sadly 
prevalent at present. I think I may be allowed to say that 
the Office of Woods and Forests would scarcely show as much 
skill as the red deer were they to attempt to cope with this 
difficulty, judging from what I have seen of their recent 
unfortunate attempts to facilitate the progress of the wheeled 
traffic of the hunt by clearing and broadening the over-grown 
glades. 

I do not know what steps Mr. Greenwood may contem- 
plate taking with regard to furthering his propaganda, but 
IT most heartily wish him all success.—Yours, &c., 


A RESIDENT. 
June 28th, 1911. 


COMUS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a letter from 
Mr. Ree Fraser in Tue Nation, June 17th, concerning the 
Bridgewater MS. of “Comus.”’ I beg to say in reply that I 


THE NATION. 
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have again referred to the MS., and that the line in ques- 
tion is undoubtedly written :— 


’ 


“That in the cooleness of the raynbow live.’ 


It seems, however, highly probable that “ cooleness”’ is a 
clerical error for colours. A like error occurs on p. 38, 1. 11, 
where, in the Bridgewater MS., “ Tuscan manners” is tran- 
scribed, instead of the “ Tuscun mariners” of the original 
MS. and subsequent editions.—Yours, &c., 

Aurx Ecerton. 

Bridgewater House. 

June 28th, 1911. 


WAGES AND EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—While we must all agree with A. B. C. in wish- 
ing, on general grounds, the working-classes better educated, 
it is more than doubtful whether better education would 
improve their condition. Henry George argued thus. 
He said: ‘‘ Education increases the efficiency of the work- 
man ; therefore fewer men can do the work required ; there- 
fore education tends to unemployment, and, so far, to the 
lowering of wages.’’ I know of no answer to this. He went 
on, as is well known, to argue that the benefit of this im- 
provement, as of all others, would find its way to the pocket 
of the landowner ; and many think he was right here also. 
But that is another question. On the point immediately at 
issue, I have never seen any attempt to exhibit the steps in 
the process by which education would raise wages. In the 
meantime, though with regret, I adhere to Henry George.— 
Yours, &c., 


Greorce HookHam. 
Willersey, Gloucester. 
June 25th, 1911. 





Poetrp. 


HEAVEN OR HELL. 


Ubi nos omnes unus amoris ignis sumus, qui major 


est, quam quecunque unquam condita sunt a Deo.”’—Ruysbroccs 





Let me, whilst yet I can 


In this life’s span, 
Stretch to the Only Fair, 
And teach my homing heart to breathe its native air. 
Let me, whilst yet I may, 
Learn to endure 
Love’s living flame most pure, 
Its anguish that is joy, 
Its piercing light 
That must destroy 
My night, 
| And merge my moment in the Eternal Day. 


In no celestial place, 
Of no seraphic race, 
Shall I acquire that art of blessedness ; 
But of my playmates in life's littleness, 


My comrades in life’s care. 


Ah! let me not from that long schooling turn: 
Lest when I wake, 
Death's heritage of mystery to take, 
My dimmed and frosted spirit may not bear 
Upon that Hearth to burn, 

Within that Light to dwell, 

And so God’s flaming heart become my Hell. 


Eve_tyn UNDERBILL. 
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The Gorld of Books. 


” 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NiGur. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
““The Rise of the Greek Epic.’’ Second Edition. 
Enlarged. By Gilbert Murray. (Clarendon Press. 
** Napoleon and His Coronation.” By Frédéric Masson. Trans- 
lated by F. Cobb. (Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 
“The Prevention of Destitution.”” By Sidney and Beatric: 


Revised and 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Webb. (Longmans. 6s. net.) 
“‘A History of Architecture in London.” By W. H. Godfrey. 
(Batsford. 7s. 6d. net.) 
“The Crucibles of Time and Other Poems.” By Darrell 
Figgis. (Dent. 3s. 6d. net.) 
“The Footpath Way: An Anthology for Walkers.’”’ With an 
Introduction by Hilaire Belloc. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 2s. 6d. net.) 
“ Flaws.”” A Novel. By Jane Barlow. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


** La Fleur des Histoires Frangaises.”” Par Gabriel Hanotaux. 
(Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 50.) 

** L’Idée Républicaine dans les Pays Monarchiques d’Europe.”’ 
Par R. Meynaudier. (Paris: Alcan. 3 fr. 50.) 

“Tennyson.” Par Firmin Roz. (Paris: Bloud. 2 fr. 50.) 

** Hommes et Choses de l’Ancienne Rome.’”’ Par René Pichon. 


(Paris: Fontemoing. 3 fr. 50.) 
““Sie Miissen.”” Von Hermann Kutter. (Iena: Diederichs. 
M. 5.) 


* * * 


A Book to come from Messrs. Herbert and Daniel in the 
autumn will be ‘“‘ The Life and Letters of John Lingard,”’ 
by Mr. Martin Haile and Mr. Edward Bonney Although 


THE NATION. 


Lingard’s position as an historian is generally admitted, no 


biography of him except the short memoir which Tierney 
prefixed to the ‘‘ History of England,’’ has as yet appeared. 
The coming work is largely based on the Lingard letters that 


have been preserved at Ushaw College, and it is said that 


these show Lingard to have been an attractive letter-writer, 
full of humor in his comments on men and events. 
* * x 
Mr. Darrett Fieeis, whose volume of poems, ‘ The 
Crucibles of Time,’’ has just been published by Messrs. Dent, 


is engaged upon a study of Shakespeare, which will be 
issued later in the year. Its chief interest is that, unlike 
previous writers, Mr. Figgis does not assume that 


Shakespeare is an excellent craftsman, a great poet, and 
a skilled dramatist—assumptions that, though usually made, 
have been challenged by Mr. Bernard Shaw and a few others. 
A piece of Shakespearean criticism which takes nothing for 
granted, and doe3 not rest upon the opinions of others, will, 
at any rate, have the merit of freshness. 

co 4 * 


A Boox in which Mr. G. G. Desmond tells the story of 
the year, as seen through the eyes of a great lover of nature 
in all its moods, will be published by Messrs. Methuen 
during the coming season. Mr. Desmond has an intimate 
knowledge of the ways and habits of wild things, as was 
shown in his two former volumes, ‘‘ The Stoat Pack ’’ and 
‘“The Other Side.’’ A good deal of his work has_ been 
contributed to periodicals, and some readers of Tur Nation 
know him better than they think, as they will see when Mr. 
Stephen Swift publishes a book of his articles which have ap- 
peared in our columns. 

- ¥ * 


ALREADY over a score of volumes have been issued in 
the ‘‘ Home University Library,’’ and the list of future 
books is full of promise. It contains, among others, ‘‘ A 
Short History of English Literature,’’ by Professor W. P. 
Ker and Mr. George Mair; ‘‘ Great Writers of Russia,’ by 
Dr. Hagberg Wright; ‘‘ Masters of French Literature,’’ by 
Mr. G. L. Strachey; ‘‘ History of Freedom of Thought,”’ 
by Professor J. B. Bury; ‘‘ Ancient Greece,’’ by Professor 
Gilbert Murray; ‘‘ Italian Art of the Renaissance,’* by 
Mr. Roger Fry ; ‘‘ Psychology,’? by Professor McDougall ; 
‘* The Civil Service,’? by Mr. Graham Wallas; and “ Prac- 
tical Idealism,’’ by Mr. Maurice Hewlett. 

x * x 

Tue English Goethe Society will celebrate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of its foundation by a public dinner at the 
Trocadero, on Wednesday next, July 5th. Count Paul Wolff 
Metternich will preside, and many distinguished guests, in- 
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cluding several members of the Goethe Society at Weimar, 
have accepted invitations. It is hoped that the foundation 
of a Commemorative Goethe Scholarship, to be held by 
English and German students, can be announced on the 
occasion. 
* * * 

Aw indication of the strong interest taken by French 

men of letters in our literature and of the thorough- 


ness with which they pursue its study is furnished 
by the appearance of M. Valery Larbaud’s transla- 
tion of a selection from Walter Savage Landor’s 
‘‘High and Low Life in Italy.”’ This is a_ series 


of dialogues and letters, practically unknown in this 
country, even to Landor’s admirers. It was written partly 
at Florence and partly during Landor’s stay at Bath, and 
was published in 1837 in Leigh Hunt’s ‘‘ Monthly Reposi- 
tory,’ but was not included either in Foster’s edition of 
Landor’s works, issued in 1846, nor in the more recent edi- 
tion published by Messrs. Dent. M. Larbaud, who has been 
engaged for some years on a biography of Landor, ranks 
the author of the ‘‘ Imaginary Conversations’’ as _ the 
‘* prince of English prose-writers,’’ and ‘‘ one of the finest 
literary geniuses that England has produced.’’ He claims 
that he is at his best in ‘‘ High and Low Life in Italy,’’ 
more familiar, more fantastic, and no less of a great artist 
than in the ‘‘ Imaginary Conversations.’’ 


Messrs. SotHERAN have just issued an “‘ Illustrated 
Catalogue of Beautiful Bindings and Rare Books ”’ that will 
make many a book-lover covetous. It contains particulars 
of 259 books, including volumes from the Prescott 
Shakespeare collection, from the libraries of Sir Henry 
Irving, Mrs. Craigie, J. L. Toole, and Victorien Sardou, 
illustrated French books of the eighteenth century, and 
books issued from private presses. But the gem of the col- 
lection is a copy of the original English edition of Omar 
Khayyam, encased in what is described as the most mag- 
nificent binding in the world. The mere description of the 
‘** Sangorski and Sutcliffe in Levant morocco doublé,’’ of the 
‘‘ outside covers and the doublures most lavishly inlaid, 
richly tcoled and studded with 1,050 jewels, set in gold,”’ is 
enough to fill the ordinary collector with despair. And yet, 
all things considered, the price is not extravagant. You can 
have the Omar, with its thousand and fifty jewels, for a 
thousand pounds. There are, indeed, readers who, after 
hearing of such things, can return without envy to their own 
‘* shivering folios.”’ 


* ¥ % 
Dr. Joserpnh McCabe kas finished a book on Roman 
history, shortly to be published by Messrs. Methuen. 


Its title is “The Empresses of Rome,” and it carries 
the history down to the fall of the Western Empire. 
Dr. McCabe has based his work on original authorities, and 
has aimed at giving the reader a series of pictures of typical 
Roman life and character. 

* * * 

A NEw edition of Mr. Lionel Tollemache’s ‘‘ Old and 
Odd Memories ”’ will shortly be published by Mr. Edward 
Arnold. It will have a fresh appendix, in which Mr. Tolle- 
mache gossips about Francis Newman, Goldwin Smith, and 
other interesting figures. 

* *“ * 

Mr. Stantey Porta Hyatt is following up his auto- 
biographical ‘‘ Diary of a Soldier of Fortune ’’ by another 
volume of recollections, called ‘‘ Off the Main Track,’’ which 
will be published in the course of a couple of weeks by Mr. 
Werner Laurie. It will be more general and less auto- 
biographical than the former book, and deals with life in 
the outlying parts of Africa and in the Far East. 

x * * 


AN amusing document has just been added to the Car- 
pentras collection of manuscripts. This is an engagement, 
entered into by Alexandre Dumas with the town of Cavaillon, 
binding himself to give it a copy of all his works, either 
already published or as yet unwritten, provided the town 
furnished him with melons during his life-time. This en- 


gagement, says “ L’Opinion,’”’ to which we owe the informa- 
tion, was honestly fulfilled by both parties, 
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Achiews. 


CANNING AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


“British Statesmen of the Groat War, 1793-1814.” The 
Ford Lectures for 1911. By J. W. Forrescuvge. (Clarendon 
Press, 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tis volume contains nothing that is very new to readers 
of Mr. Fortescue’s elaborate History of the British Army. 
We know already his likes and his dislikes; his ideas of 
what the policy of the British Government should have been 
where France was vulnerable and what were the supreme 
mistakes of which her various enemies were guilty. All 
this ground is covered rapidly in the Ford Lectures. The 
difference between this volume and his earlier volumes lies 
chiefly in this: he writes here primarily on politics and 
persons, and secondarily on military history, whereas he has 
before devoted himself mainly to explaining military pro- 
ceedings, only firing off his political criticisms by the 
way. The general reader will therefore find this book more 
interesting than the others on the one hand; while, on the 
other hand, he will know that Mr. Fortescue writes here 
with much less authority than elsewhere. If we want to 
find out what happened to such and such a regiment, or to 
such and such a military operation, we cannot do better 
than turn to Mr. Fortescue’s pages ; but if we want a judg- 
ment on politics we will not expect to find Mr. Fortescue any 
better equipped for forming such a judgment than anybody 
else who has studied the general history of the time. But 
for one thing we must be all grateful to Mr. Fortescue. 
He makes no attempt to disguise his fundamental sym- 
pathies and prejudices, and to steal the independence of 
other minds by masking the bias of his own. On every 
page he reminds us of his starting point, and he never 
attempts to surprise us into the conclusion that he wants. 
If we follow him, it is with our eyes open. 

Mr. Fortescue’s great hero is George the Third; but 
we doubt whether anything that he says in these pages will 
alter seriously the opinions that have already been matured 
on that subject. It is very amusing to read his vigorous 
sallies against Lord Rosebery. Lord Rosebery was so 
jealous of the fame of Pitt that he wanted to throw all the 
blame, when things went badly, upon others. Mr. 
Fortescue has no affection for Pitt, and he thinks that it 
is George the Third who has suffered injustice in histories 
written either by Whigs or by disciples of Pitt. Of Pitt 
himself, he says, like Dr. Holland Rose, that there was 
too much Grenville in his blood. But here his agreement 
with Dr. Rose ceases. It would, indeed, be strange if the 
author of the slashing attacks on Pitt and Dundas had re- 
vised those bitter verdicts. Dundas, he thinks, was Pitt’s 
evil genius, and the result of this co-operation was seen in 
the futile expeditions that marked the beginning of the 
war, the scandalous treatment of the troops, and the ruinous 
methods of recruiting. He allows dignity and commanding 
character to Pitt, but the net result of his analysis is to 
make Canning’s panegyric look very foolish. On the whole 
he seems to dislike Canning more than anybody else. He 
gives a biting portrait of him. He was “ not quite a gentle- 
man.’’ ‘‘ His vanity and egoism were portentous.”’ ‘‘ He 
did not lack courage, nor even public spirit of a certain 
kind ; but he could think of nothing except in its relation to 
George Canning.”’ ‘‘ He could not endure that anyone 
should stand in his way; and when, through the death 
of Pitt, he ceased to be subordinate to an unapproachable 
chief, and became himself a leader, his envy and jealousy 
got the better of him at once.”’ ‘‘ If his advice were not 
taken, he intrigued to get rid of those who opposed him, and 
would dilate even to emissaries from foreign nations upon 
the difference that would be seen if he directed British 
policy. Did anything go wrong, he hastened ‘to disdain re- 
sponsibility, and to aver that such and such a misfortune 
would never have occurred had be been listened to. Pur- 
suing this line of conduct, he was always for throwing the 
blame for mishaps upon subordinates, and was furious when 
his more loyal colleagues insisted that Ministers themselves 
must bear it. When bad news came, which might injure 
the Government, Canning became, from intense egoism, 
little less than hysterical ; and while braver men were seek- 





ing to find a remedy, he continued to rave over the mis- 
fortune as personal to himself. Thus he was not only a bad 
colleague, but a bad master.’’ We wonder how many mem- 
bers of the Canning Club sat through these passages when 
they were delivered at Oxford. Mr. Fortescue’s heroes 
are Percival, Liverpool, and Castlereagh. Liverpool is in- 
troduced in a passage which contains these piquant sen- 
tences :—‘‘ For some years afterwards, Hawkesbury seems 
to have been subject to his father’s influence rather than 
independent. In 1796 both father and son threatened to 
resign, but were conciliated by Pitt, the former by an earl- 
dom, the latter by the post of Master of the Mint. Both 
thenceforward supported Pitt in everything until the end of 
his first administration. . . .” A characteristic eighteenth- 
century incident. 

Mr. Fortescue’s book conveys a powerful sense of the 
incompetence of the English oligarchy during the great 
war, and its readiness to subordinate public interest to 
personal and private considerations. His verdict on Pitt 
and the whole conduct of affairs till his death is crushing. 
About Windham, for whom he has considerable liking and 
respect, we get a sentence like this, on the subject of the 
South American fiasco: “Such an enterprise would make 
one think Windham a lunatic, did one not know him to be 
an extremely able and accomplished man. The truth is that 
this expedition to Chile was devised chiefly as a job to give 
Robert Crauford an independent command. The complica- 
tions to which this job gave rise were endless.’’ He 
traces the Convention of Cintra to the pettiest and meanest 
conduct towards Sir John Moore on the part of a Government 
in which his chief hero, Castlereagh, was War Minister. He 
accuses Dundas of arranging his military policy primarily 
with a view to the interests of his party. It would be dif- 
ficult to match this exposure of shallow wits and shallow 
characters. Mr. Fortescue cannot write as well as Cobbett, 
but his criticisms of these aristocratic politicians are scarcely 
less severe and pointed. Yet, by some strange twist of the 
mind, Mr. Fortescue sees in all this history an argument, not 
against oligarchy, but against democracy. The society 
which produced all these results is his ideal. He will not 
hear a word against Grenville’s avarice. ‘‘ It may be ob- 
jected that his integrity did not debar him from the enjoy- 
ment of sinecures, but I do not think that this should be 
urged against him or against any of his contemporaries. 
Even Pitt gratefully accepted the Wardenship of the Cinque 
Ports when the King intimated that he would hear of no 
refusal.”’ **In these days we carry our horror of 
sinecures and of pensions to excess.’’ Mr. Fortescue might 
perhaps have taken a more impatient view of Grenville’s 
vast drafts on the public purse if he had known something 
of the misery and starvation of the English poor at this time. 
He explains, in his concluding passage, that the rich are the 
successful and the offspring of the successful, and the poor 
are the unsuccessful and the offspring of the unsuccessful, 
that success is the result of intellectual and physical ability, 
and that democracy means that the less able are to govern 
the more able. Unhappily, politics are not quite so neat 
and simple as they seem to Mr. Fortescue. However, we 
will not quarrel with his peroration. Those who have 
followed his description of the follies and the errors of the 
leaders of the old oligarchy may find themselves a little 
bewildered by his argument from heredity. They can scarcely 
help reminding themselves that if France, struggling for her 
life, not like England with one nation, but with Europe, had 
been led by such aristocrats as Pitt, Dundas, Canning, 
Percival, and Castlereagh, she would not have lived into 
the nineteenth century. 





MEMOIRS AND MEMORIES. 


““Memoirs and Memories.” By Mrs. C. W. Earte. 


Elder. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tue leaves of Mrs. Earle’s memoirs rustle very plea- 
santly. Readers of the three ‘ Pot-Pourri’’ volumes 
must ‘have felt that just such a book as this was still owing 
to them, inust sincerely have hoped that some day it would 
be forthcoming. And all those readers will say: ‘‘ This is 
quite the best ; this is exactly what we wanted.” 


(Smith 
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There are memoirs—good, though, perhaps, not often 
the very best—that read rather like private reports of great 
public matters, and in them the plain person can never be 

“entirely at home. He is like a middle-class citizen on a 
stand at the Coronation, who knows that when he has 
shouted ‘‘ God save you!’’ over the heads of the soldiery, his 
colloquial commerce with Majesty has achieved its very 
utmost. Now, Mrs. Earle does, on occasion, treat of high 
public matters, as when she spreads before us some deeply 


interesting letters about the Crimean War, but these are not | 


the chief topics in this delightful book. We have glimpses 
of the social manners of days that seem quite remote ; and, 
indeed, some of the changes that Mrs. Earle discusses, 
‘*‘ changes that have occurred even in my lifetime ’’—in 
respect of travel, of family expenses, of popular science as it 
affects common beliefs, of hygiene, and of medicine—im- 
press us with a sense of Time’s amazing passage during the 
past two generations. It seems unlikely that anyone will 
ever again take a progress through Europe in the homely 
yet most comfortable fashion that Mrs. Earle remembers in 
her childhood ; perhaps no one will ever again realise to the 
full the beauties of the Corniche Road; and we are almost 
sure that no one will ever again find such a jewel of a 
courier as Bonin, who, in addition to his proper functions, 
takes a hand at bed-making, and waits at table, and forages 
in the garden for grapes for dessert. The book is crowded, 
of course, with lively anecdote. 
“This reminds me of a conversation my mother once had 
with Sydney Smith. She said she was going to Bath to see 
an old aunt. He said, ‘ What, you’ve got an aunt at Bath! 


I have an aunt at Bath. Everyone has an aunt at Bath. It’s a 
perfect ant heap.’ ”’ 


THE NATION. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


Here is the second story we have read (there may be | 


others) concerning Wellington and his trousers. It is not 
quite so delicious as the one of the Duke’s mistake of 
‘beeches ’’ for ‘‘ breeches,’’ but perhaps even more 
characteristic. 


“When Sir Edwin Landseer was painting the Duke’s 
portrait, hoping to save him the trouble of much sitting, he 
wrote and asked if he could let him have the trousers belonging 
to the uniform. The Duke wrote back in all solemnity: ‘ Field 
Marshal the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to 
Sir Edwin Landseer, and regrets that he cannot send him the 
trousers, as he has but one pair.’ ”’ 
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members this uncle, who was sixty-two years member for 

Wolverhampton, and the greatly-honored Father of the 

House. His old age was scarcely less brilliant than his 
prime, and Mrs. Earle says :— 

““Tt was a liberal education in itself to hear him speak of 

the men and manners, the changes and chances of nearly 

a full century; of history and biography, and matters both 

public and private—all things were touched upon, treated and 

disputed by his master-mind; and the readiest wit illumined 
the driest topic.” 

Of the memorable Exhibition of 1851, in Hyde Park, 
Mrs. Earle’s recollection is that, although nobody greatly 
admired either the building or its contents (‘it was a 
peculiarly ugly time all over Europe for dress, for furniture, 
china, glass, &c.’’), the enterprise itself ‘‘ did a great deal 
towards levelling luxury and spreading a certain kind of 
civilisation throughout Europe.”’ 

A little later it was the era of the crinoline, and this, 
also, Mrs. Earle has reason to recall, for she observes :-— 

“*T always wished to be smart and in the fashion, and I 
think I was the first young girl that ever wore in London the 
real crinoline, the horrible fashion which lasted all the years 
of my youth. The one thing in its favor was that it was not 
uncomfortable to walk or dance in, and gave dignity to people 
whose legs were rather too short for their bodies; a defect 
that was terribly noticeable in the graceful dressing of the 

Burne-Jones period.” 

In the days of the crinoline, a garment before which 
the historians of fashion have hung their heads in shame, 
there were no peripatetic photographers of the Press. The 
snapshot would have slain the crinoline almost as quickly 
as it slew the ‘‘ hobble ”’ skirt. 





A LAUREATE IN BEING. 


; “The Autobiography of Alfred Austin.” (Macmil'an. 2 vols. 


Henry Taylor, who writes some very charming letters to | 


Mrs. Earle’s beautiful mother (so beautiful that when G. F. 


Watts first called on her he sent one of the children flying | 


for a pencil and a sheet of drawing-paper, that he might then 


and there take the lady’s portrait), discovers his disappoint- 


ment with Walter Savage Landor. 


“At Walter Savage Landor’s, in Bath, too, I saw an 

admirable collection of pictures, and I saw the Savage himself. 
He is one proof more of the fact that great writers are best 
seen in their books. He is not nearly as striking in appearance 
as I had been led to suppose. Perhaps age has abated kim in 
that respect, though certainly not at all, or but very little, in 
others. If there were any Dr. Beeton in morals who could make 
the mind straight, what a great man he might be; as it is, he 
is the greatest of the crooked.” 

Taylor had persuaded himself that Mrs. Earle’s mother, 
Mrs. Villiers, was living in a neighborhood that disagreed 
with her, and, failing to induce her to move, he conveyed a 
reproach ‘through the posi in a pretty story of Professor 
Owen and a wasp. Owen and his wife were breakfasting in 
their cottage in Richmond Park ; a wasp flew in through the 
open window, and stuck fast in a jar of honey. 


With in- | 


finite pains Owen released the wasp, washed it, and let it go. | 


The next morninz a wasp flew into the same jar, was dis- 
entangled, cleansed, and set free. A third and fourth morn- 
ing the same thing happened. ‘‘ Now,”’ 
to his wife, ‘‘ is this the identical slave of the honey-pot 
whom we have thrice already rescued from a_ glutinous 
grave? Let us see.”’ Snipping a morsel from the wasp’s 
wing, he sent him forth—and lo, 

“The fifth morning a wasp flew in, stuck fast, was dis- 
entangled, washed and cleaned, and on inspection he was found 
to be a wasp with a piece snipped out of the corner of his 
wing. ‘Go,’ said the Professor, ‘ one thing is clear—that you 
are not one of those fools whom experience is said to teach.’ ”’ 


A brother of Mrs. Villiers was that very distinguished 
politician, Charles Pelham Villiers, the real author, as 
Disraeli said, of the Corn Law Bill, ‘“‘ though Bright and 
Cobden, later on, gained the credit.’ 


Mrs. Earle well re- 


said the Professor | 


24s. net.) 


It is a very open question whether an autobiography ought 
to be published during its author’s lifetime. If it be really 
an autobiography and not merely a scrap book of striking or 
scandalous stories—euphemistically termed ‘‘ memoirs ”—we 
incline to the belief that it should be withheld until its subject 
can no longer curb or resent criticism. For a good auto- 
biography presents a fully-rounded personality, and, when it 
is handed to us for judicial pronouncement, we are asked not 
to record our views as to a man’s art or his practical achieve- 
ment, but as to his character—clearly a very delicate under- 
taking. It is the common boast of most of us that we are 
ready to say to a man’s face what we say behind his back, 
but it is generally no more than a boast. This mild double 
dealing in which we all indulge is not vicious, nor even 
regrettable ; it is simply the outcome of a code of manners 
which society has found it convenient to establish in order to 


make daily intercourse tolerable and pleasant. One omits 
from one’s reckonings the confirmed and suave de- 
tractor of everybody’s character, and one still re- 
members that the majority of decent folk have 


two manners of tongue. But, on an occasion like this, no 
dissimulation, be it never so skilful, will avail. Mr. Austin 
brings to his self-portrayal a high seriousness ; he will speak 
the truth at all costs. The result is an excellent auto- 
biography ; one that gives us a character in all its light and 
shade, and impresses us at once with its charm and 
its weakness. And we are bidden to say what we think 
of it with none of the assurance of confidential gossip. It is 
a delicate matter, as we say, but it is Mr. Austin’s own busi. 
ness, and he leaves us no choice. Fortunately, the conscience 
that compels us to speak of the weakness allows us to recog- 
nise freely the charm and much that is admirable. 

It is a fashion widely followed to deny Mr. Austin any 
powers as a poet, but this is foolish, as is the wont of 
fashions. The people who talk thus glibly would as readily 
decry Shakespeare, if it were the fashion so to do; in either 
case it may be taken for granted that they have never read 
Mr. Austin or Shakespeare. In the same way it was the 
fashion to applaud Mr. Austin’s predecessor in the laureate- 
ship, although in that case people really did admire his 
work—the bad part of it. The fact is that Mr. Austin has 
written a good deal of very middling verse, but he has also 
written some very charming lyrical poetry. His failure as 
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a poet begins when he attempts the grand style, the pro- 
founder passages of thought. His poetry has charm, fancy, 
tenderness, but not bone. He has achieved a good deal; 
certain of his lyrical poems would assure him of a place 
among men whose names will take a higher rank than his in 
literature, because they, unlike him, did not essay things 
beyond their powers. Work such as “A March Minstrel ”’ 
and “A Sleepless Night ” has served before now to establish 
a reputation and keep it clear, but it is straining it over 
much to ask it to outweigh the arid common-places of “ The 
Door of Humility.” 

By his autobiography Mr. Austin establishes a curiously 
exact parallel between his poetry and himself. Caring for 
his garden, moving about among his friends, making loving 
and pious provision that Shelley’s grave shall not be neg- 
lected, and in the simple and tender references to those 
dearest to him, we find him a courteous, cultured, and 
charming companion. The trouble is when he throws him- 
self, quite ingenuously, into contrast with some of the great 
intellects of his time ; we cannot help feeling that he suffers 
by the self-imposed comparison. Not that he ever lacks 
readiness of wit on these occasions—it is, indeed, clear that 
his advice was not seldom sought by eminent folk on matters 
of importance, and taken, but there is a cumulative impres- 
sion of a personality not virile or subtle enough to pass 
through constant contact with the great without some loss 
of distinction. A report such as that of the interview with 
Tennyson leaves us with a strangely uncomfortable feeling. 

It is inevitable that an autobiography should contain 
certain indiscretions. It was scarcely wise to quote a letter 
from “one of our most distinguished living men of letters,” 
dated 1873, saying—anent Mr. Austin’s poem “The Season” 
—“it is extremely refreshing to think that we have still one 
poet left, who can use the English language in the true way.”’ 
“The Ring and the Book,” “The Earthly Paradise,” 
“Songs before Sunrise,” and Rossetti’s “ Poems,” had all 
appeared within five years of that date, to mention no more. 
And it seems a little more than ingenuous to quote Lord 
Salisbury as writing, “The Muse on this occasion has been an 
excellent diplomatist.” 

In his capacity as leader writer to the “Standard ”’ for 
a number of years, Mr. Austin encountered many distin- 
guished people, both in England and abroad, and his judg- 
ments of men and affairs are frequently shrewd, and often 
more generous than might be expected of one closely con- 
cerned in party warfare. His accounts of Bismarck during 
the French trouble are vivacious and full of interest, and 
there are many letters which we are glad to have. One of 
these, from Lord (Robert) Lytton, is quoted at length as 
showing its writer’s “remarkable and intelligent” interest 
in the stage. A more striking mixture of ineptitude and 
sound sense could not well be found. “I look upon a good 
acting play as an apparently insoluble problem flung down 
before the audience sharply at the outset, and then solved 
by the author, in his three or five acts as the case may be, 
by a series of surprises which the spectator cannot foresee, but 
which his imagination is encouraged to discount up to the 
last moment.’’ This is so completely unintelligent that our 
surprise is doubled when a few paragraphs later we come 
upon a jewel of wisdom that ought to be set in the caps of our 
theatre-mongers to-day—‘ Of course the problem is of the 
highest order when it is created by character, of the lowest 
when created only by circumstances.” It is an instance of 
Mr. Austin’s rather prevalent lack of discrimination in 
matters of criticism that he bestows his approval on the 
letter as a whole. 

Save for a very occasional lapse in style—as, for instance, 
where we read that “ There were railway trucks, some open, 
conveying the wounded to the rear. Others were on the 
station platform, limping, squatting, pale and haggard, 
kindly attended to, but looking utterly wretched. Some 
were—&c.,”’—the book is admirably written in the clear, 
precise prose of which Mr. Austin is a _ master. 
If, in response to the invitation which is in effect 
a command, we have said openly certain things that 
we should have kept for table-talk, it is with no un- 
friendly feeling that we have done so. Mr. Austin has shown 
himself to us unreservedly ; we discover him not as a great 
man, but one of many parts, and not a few talents, not the 
least of which is a proved ability to write an admirable 
autobiography. 





HILDEBRAND’S AGE. 


"the Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages.” Vol. VI., 
049-1073; Vol. VII., 1073-1099; Vol. VIII., 1099-1130. By 
che Rev. Horace K. MANN. (Kegan Paul. 12s. net each. ) 


WHILE written from a Roman Catholic standpoint, this is 
a learned, moderate, and candid work. The period covered 
is, roughly speaking, that of Gregory VII., from whom it 
takes its name—Seculum Hildebrandicum. In this re- 
doubtable Pontiff the author sees, not the would-be destroyer 
of the State, but the reformer of the Church. He was both. 
But we shall fail to understand either him or his time 
unless we recognise the magnitude of the abuses which 
he combated so persistently, and appreciate the plausi- 
bility of the Papal idea. That Gregory was ambitious is true. 
But his ambition was neither personal nor sordid. If he 
was intent on the aggrandisement of his see, it was because 
he believed that the increase of its authority was the one 
means by which the evils of the time could be successfully 
met. 


“* We must never lose sight of the end for which the Roman 
Pontiffs were striving. It was for no other than the moral uprais- 
ing of both clergy and people. In the course of their struggle to 
accomplish this all-important object, they may not have always 
used the best means. In a long and fierce fight, supposing 
every effort is made to conduct it properly, some deeds are 
sure to be done, even by the party that is fighting for the 
right, which are not altogether creditable to it. Hence, in the 
history of the hard contest between the Church and the Empire, 
we shall encounter some things which would have been better 
either not done at all, or, at least, done in a different way. 
But with the best and the most impartial writers who have 
treated of this war of Titans, it may unhesitatingly be stated 
that the end the Popes had in view was. the highest ; and 
that, in the main, their mode of conducting the campaign for 
liberty, justice, and virtue was most fair and most honorable, 
and was in harmony with the glorious cause for which they 
were contending.” 


The cleventh century was a “dark age.” 
civilisation was long since extinct; the new had not yet 
risen above the horizon: it was a time of ignorance, of 
violence, of brutal passion of every sort and kind. Virtue 
and learning found a precarious shelter in the cloister; the 
secular clergy were distinguished from laymen by little more 
than their dress. Simony was rife; “Simon Magus was in 
possession of the Church,” says a contemporary writer ; con- 
cubinage was universal ; nor were graver crimes unfrequent. 
The ‘“ Liber Gommorhianus ” of St. Peter Damian shows the 
nature and the extent of the corruption that prevailed. Strong 
remedies were called for. It is difficult to see who but the 
Pope could have applied them; or what shape they could 
have taken but the accentuation of the authority of the 
Roman See. The best men in Europe were with Leo IX. and 
Gregory VII.: it would be unjust to judge these Popes and 
their policy by the standards of a later day. The Papacy 
possessed the prestige of the venerable seat of Empire 
—Rome. This is the key to its high prerogative; it 
is difficult for us, for whom civilisation means a polity of 
nations, to realise the greatness of this prestige, or the weight 
that in the medieval as in the ancient world attached to 
the name of the imperial city. With this was associated the 
romance of Apostolicity, the tradition, living if legendary, 
of Peter and Paul; and if we add the wealth, the import- 
ance, and the widespread links of connection with other 
Christian communities, which fell naturally to the lot of 
the central Church, the preponderating influence of its 
bishops will not surprise us. Nor, when this powerful 
weapon lay ready to hand, need we wonder that it was used 
to the full, often arbitrarily and unscrupulously. If the 
medieval Popes were deceivers, it must be remembered that 
they were also deceived. It is a duty to note that the title- 
deeds of Rome were spurious; it would be unfair to press 
the charge of forgery against those who produced them. 
Veracity, in the objective sense of the word, is a modern 
virtue ; their standards of literary and official honesty were 
not ours. 

That the Gregorian reform broke down is admitted: 
“the general conflict between the Papacy and the Empire, 
which took its rise in this reform, was to last till the 
fifteenth century, and was, in the temporal order, to ex- 
haust both.” This exhaustion was not only in the temporal 
order. The medieval structure of society, both in Church 


The old classical 


and State, was undermined, and finally disappeared, because 
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it was based on a wrong reading of the past, and on a mis- 
conception of the nature of reality, which the age pictured 
not as a process but as a series of fixed quantities; not as 
a becoming but as a thing become. The formulas of canon 
law and of theology broke under the pressure of life; a new 
conception of the State was developed or recovered; the 
world fell back upon classical models ; civic and social virtue 
took shape. The type of good living, it was recognised, was 
not the ascetic, but the citizen—the worker, the father of 
a family ; the reforming Popes, excellent as were their in- 
tentions, had gone on radically wrong lines. The remedy 
for clerical incontinence was not enforced celibacy—this led 
to greater evils—but the expulsive force of a new affection 
and sense of duty; for the violence of the feudal nobles 
not the establishment of a theocracy—the kingdom of the 
Founder of Christianity is “not of this world ’”’—but the 
leavening of society as a whole by reason and conscience, the 
moralisation of human nature and of men. 

There is no depravation of the Christian idea that has 
not been recommended by those who introduced it on the 
ground of utility. It was so here. Gregory did not reckon 
with the facts either of history or of human nature; the 
Papacy, as he conceived it, was a burden too great for human 
shoulders to bear. The Jesuit, Oliva, had known, he tells 
us, not a few Popes before their elevation, and found them 
good and humble men. Not one, he adds, did not deteriorate 
under the weight of his office. A Nemesis waits on insolence ; 
there are heights that are not for man. 
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of the vine. It is quite individual. It has none of 
the finished perfection of a Fromentin describing the 
winter glories of the Sahara; few resonant cadences; not a 
great deal of construction. But it is eminently expressive of 
the thing seen and the atmosphere realised, and this, as hun- 
dreds of travel books have reminded us, is by no means a 
common quality in the painter essaying to write. 

The book is usefully instructive, too. 
not refer so much to the historical sketch 
which occupies its opening chapter, as to the 
author’s personal impressions of the island and _ its 
people. The historical sketch shows, if anything does, 
her literary limitations. Corfu’s is a long, troubled, and 
confusing history. It emerges from the legendary era about 
735 B.c. as a Corinthian colony, blossoms into a place of 
some military importance during the Peloponnesian Wars, 
and emerges in the Middle Ages, after a period of darkness, 
as a bone of contention between Turk, Venetian,and Angevin. 
Venice coveted it as the key to successful trading with the 
Levant, and held it—more or less—for four hundred years, 
from 1386 onwards. A short period of French occupation 
preceded its cession to the “protection” of Great Britain 
in 1815; and as everybody ought to know, we restored it to 
Greece in 1864. Such is the bare framework of her history ; 
the spaces are filled by flashing, heroic figures of Crusaders 
and corsairs, Genoese filibusterers, Norman adventurers. So, 
while in the old world Corfu is an island of immense politi- 
cal importance, its purely romantic interest is every bit as 
strong. Perhaps it is this juxtaposition of politics and 
romance, so closely related and yet so conflicting, that has 
caused what appears to be some confusion of method in Miss 
Atkinson’s summary of Corfiote history. At any rate, she 
seems to hesitate between the desire to give us plenty of 
authenticated facts and the instinct to be pictorial, and the 
result is neither a picture nor an encyclopedia, nor a happy 
combination of both, but just ordinary “ guide book.’’ How- 
ever, she disclaims any pretensions as an historian, and the 
bulk of her volume, dealing with modern Corfu and its folk, 
is so good that it would be ungracious to belabor her excur- 
sion into history. The island is quite unfamiliar to tourists. 
English people in particular had almost forgotten its exist- 
ence until a year or so ago, when the German Emperor, who 


We do 
of Corfu 








owns a palace there, paid it a visit. We remember that 
this event was considered of first-rate importance at the 
time, and Miss Atkinson, who was staying with friends, 
the Dousmanis, tells us of the elaborate preparations made 
by the officials to honor their distinguished guest. It is 
therefore of interest to note how the importance of Emperors 
is gauged by the less sophisticated Corfiote. 

“IT think it was Cipi told us this story of Urania, who 
lives in a hut along the road by the oil magazine. When 
the Kaiserin went for a walk, she was usually accompanied 
by two little brown dachshunds, which marched in most 
soldierly discipline before her. One day, while we were away, 
E’s great peasant dog, Benjie, doubtless in need of exercise, 
accosted these retainers with his usual blundering friendliness. 
He probably looked very large and alarming, and there was a 
prompt rush of gendarmes armed with rock and with the little 
swords which are drawn so readily on a dog. Whereupon 
Urania ran forth to Benjie’s aid, crying: ‘ Hold! It is the 
dog of Count Dousmani.’ And the Emperor was afraid then! 
So Benjie did not die.” 

tale tells much of Corfiote character. 
in the island, its people have been 
content to nourish themselves solely upon the material 
fruits of their fertile earth, the mystery of wonderful dawns 
and twilights, the never-ending spell and glamor of blue 
Ionian seas. There are considerable towns in Corfu; the 
capital is important, and Gastouri to the south, where Miss 
Atkinson was staying, is apparently of some size; but the 
towns do not draw the people from the country—not the 
genuine country people, at any rate. These still prefer hard 
fare and the simple life to all the luxuries, and the abuses 
even of an absentee landlordism to the privileges of civic 
respectability. The town-dwellers are a race apart: a 
slightly unwholesome race, we gather, who suffer bad 
drainage sooner than alter it, and keep their windows closed 
to keep out the polluted air, in much the same way as our 
Victorian ancestors hermetically sealed themselves in their 
bedrooms for fear of catching cold, and as many 
a British cottager does to-day. But both town and 
country folk in Corfu seem to have retained the virtues of 
their primitiveness ; according to Miss Atkinson—and her 
venturous excursions on a bicycle into all quarters of the 
island are evidence—they are unsuspicious, kindly, hos- 
pitable to a degree. There are, indeed, few difficulties in 
the way of foreign residents who are prepared to understand 
the temper of the people. The servant question exists in a 
rather virulent form, owing to a ‘‘ back to the land ”’ yearn- 
ing which attacks a Corfiote country girl about the time of 
the harvesting of wine or olive, and impels her incontinent 
departure ; and successful housekeeping, in the country, at 
any rate, is a matter of good luck rather than good manage- 
ment. But what do these things matter in a land where 
spring is a dream of fairyland, summer a recognised siesta, 
autumn a wealth of soft days and gorgeous colors, and 
winter a mere English spring? It does not even seem to 
matter much that Corfiote husbands occasionally beat their 
wives. 

Miss Atkinson tells us, with a nature-lover’s enjoyment, 
of the flowers, which “‘ really look as though they enjoyed 
growing in Corfu more than anywhere else ;’’ of olives and 
the method of gathering and garnering them; of heroic 
labor at vintage time, with its intermittent spells of 
cigaretted ease, of marriages, festas, and other junketings ; 
of historically and intrinsically interesting places she has 
visited, and queer Corfiotes she has met. Her fifteen 
color illustrations offer sufficient diversity of subject, and 
if not great art or even great illustration, they are pleasant 
in the freedom of their handling and their genuine feeling 
for joyous color. A sketch-map of the island, showing the 
places visited by the author, is a useful feature of this 
refreshing book. 


This pleasing little 
Since strife ceased 





THE NOVEL OF INSTRUCTION. 
“Rules of the Game.” By Stewart Epwarp Wuite. (Nelson. 
2s. net.) 


THE novel of instruction has long been in evidence, perhaps, 
indeed, centuries before Cervantes, who, in the prologue to his 
“Exemplary Novels,” assured the reader that there is not 
one “from which they could not derive a profitable ex- 
ample.”” It is the speedy fate of all who sermonise to be 
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drawn down by their own weight beneath the waters of 
oblivion, and even when the fiction of a great continent is 
constructed for the needs of “a healthy-minded, sound- 
hearted people,” “the profitable example” itself has 
scarcely longer life than a suit of clothes. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Stewart E. White deserves the thanks of posterity for 
his manly and strenuous story, “ Rules of the Game,” even 
though it is not likely to receive more than a passing kick 
from the literary historian. 

“Rules of the Game” serves the purpose of a com- 
prehensive guide to the American Government’s adminis- 
tration of the National Forests, its declared policy, and its 
application in actual practice. California possesses an 
enormous region of mountain and forest lands, on the preser- 
vation of which last depends the water supply of vast terri- 
tories in the Far West. Up till recently, the enemies of 
the forests—the great lumber kings, the big ranchmen, land- 
grabbers, and so forth—did pretty much as they pleased, by 
bribing the small officials on the spot, and by political 
backing in Congress. But in our generation American 
opinion has awakened to the vital necessity of national con- 
trol of the forests, and the Forestry Office has been created 
to supervise all the interests—public and private. Had 
Mr. Stewart E. White been an Englishman, he would have 
written a valuable practical study on the Forests Reserves, 
which would never have reached the general public. But 
“Rules of the Game,’’ being a favorable example of a 
well-informed, picturesque, instructive story of incident, the 
book will not only penetrate the American conscience, but 
will find a sympathetic, popular audience on this side of the 
Atlantic. Decidedly, the novel of instruction is one of the 
most potent educational forces yet invented, and it is natural 
that wsthetically, the species should, commonly, be as 
shallow as those irrigating waters which are spread out to 
cover as large an area as possible. 

Bob Orde, the hero, famous as the captain of his college 
football team, has a fairly good opinion of himself till he 
is sent by his father, who is head of a famous Michigan 
lumbering firm, to the Chicago office of his partners, Fox 
and Welton. Here Bob discovers that he has “an ingrained 
inaccuracy, and will never do for business,’’ and when he 
is transferred to the lumber mill, learns that he is too dull 
for the job of keeping check of the shipments and stock in 
hand, and “ comparing the tallies with the scalers’ reports.” 
The depression of the young athlete at his failure is no 
doubt true to life, but one could scarcely support his pros- 
tration before the great national shrine of Business, were 
it not for the vivid descriptions of life in the mill and 
township and in the lumberers’ camp. The author shows 
such mastery of all the details of the rivermen’s skilled 
and dangerous work of guiding tens of thousands of logs 
down the choked streams, while dealing with the excite- 
ments of “jams’”’ in battling waters, that we have to for- 
give him his copybook art. In this “exemplary novel” we 
find, of course. Bob springing to the front in the hour of 
crisis — after Roaring Dick, the foreman, has gone blind 
drunk—taking charge of a squad of “ river-hogs,” and show- 
ing he is “no quitter.” Bob, having won his spurs, is 
by and by transferred to California as an official in the 
Wolverine Timber Company, and here we enter with Mr. 
White on an exhaustive, closely-detailed, yet picturesque 
account of the lumber and kindred industries in a Mountain 
State. On the one hand, we have small ranchmen, such as 
the Pollocks, who have always run their cattle in the hills, 
but are now being “driven out of business” and ruined 
by cattle kings such as Simeon Wright, who sends in ten 
thousand head of cattle to eat the range bare. In this 
case the Forest Supervisor, George Plant, is a rogue who 
takes bribes from every “interest’’ in turn, and the small 
owners and the local men cannot get fair treatment, for Plant 
is a cousin of Gay, the Republican Chairman, and the 
Washington officials simply file all complaints. Plant 
levies blackmail to the tune of a thousand dollars on the 
Wolverine Timber Company, and finds the latter guilty of 
illegal practices -till it consents to pay up. The great 
Carleton P. Baker, who owns the “water rights” of half 
the district, and has a power station and electricity plant 
in the hills, is also forced to square the cousin of the 
Republican Chairman, and the small people all have a bad 
time till Plant is shot dead by Pollock, the ruined ranch- 
man. The exposure of abuses and of official corruption is 





obviously so vital to the scheme of the book that we scarcely 
protest when Bob finds out that he has a call to join the 
Forest Service as a ranger, and naturally we then find a 
sequence of chapters descriptive of the rangers’ work. There 
is a vivid account of a big forest fire, and the method adopted 
by the foresters of getting it under. An honest supervisor, 
Thorne, now takes office in the place of the rascally Plant, 
and one of the few good character-sketches in the novel 
is that of California Bob, the veteran ranger and 
pioneer, who symbolises the hardy independence and high 
courage of the generation of settlers who first pierced the 
Rockies and founded the State of California. Naturally, the 
story develops into a struggle between Bob and the forces 
of social order and the predatory mining companies who 
seek to grab the forest and water rights by faked titles and 
claims. Bob becomes “a reformer,” and as such falls foul 
of Mr. Oldham, who is in the employ of the magnates and 
seeks to get rid of our hero by the aid of the desperado, 
Saleratus Bill. Four of the most exciting chapters recount 
how Bob is sandbagged and pinioned, and hidden away in 
“a busted minin’ camp, called Bright’s Cove, in the heart 
of the mountains.” How he makes his escape from Saleratus 
Bill, and how the Machiavellian Mr. Oldham is shot acci- 
dentally by Ware, the expert gun-man who “had survived 
the ruffianly days of Arizona and Mexico,” makes marvellous 
reading. Mr. White is at his best when displaying his 
familiarity with the technique and woodcraft of settlers, 
ranchers, and the like. 

The plain strength of the novel of instruction is that, 
written by an expert for popular taste, it is generally strong 
in local color, full of first-hand detail, and faithful to an 
atmosphere. Its weakness is that its force in picturing 
externals is out of all proportion to its subjective spiritual 
interest or emotional drama. Everybody depicted is a type, 
not an individual, and it is impossible to be seriously moved 
by the experiences of types. There is only a fleeting glimpse 
of a single woman in: the story, and the ultra-masculinity 
of the book is indicative of the absence of all the fine shades 
and rich coloring of the human drama. It is impossible 
to read “ Rules of the Game” twice, and to propose to do 
so would be like offering to show an exhausted visitor twice 
running over the works of a factory. The subject is ex- 
hausted when we lay down the story—a patent proof of the 
crudity of the artistic handling, since the finer a work of 
art the longer one can examine it and the more it yields. 
The typical novel of instruction, in fact, possesses just as 
much artistic effectiveness as will seduce the reader to 
listen to a case, and interest himself in the life of an environ- 
ment of which he knows nothing. 
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“The Philosophy of Bergson.” 
5s. net.) 


BRIEF. 
By A. D. Linpsay. (Dent. 


Mr. Linpsay’s book contains the substance of the 
Jowett Lectures delivered at Balliol, and it is therefore 
fitting that it should treat Bergson largely by comparison 
with Kant. Bergson, says Mr. Lindsay, ‘‘ resembles Kant 
in this, that his work springs from a consideration of 
antinomies and a conviction that they can: be resolved only 
by approaching problems by a new method or from a new 
point of view.’’ The present volume is accordingly given up 
chiefly to an exposition of Bergson’s critical rather than 
of his constructive work. In particular, no account is taken 
of Bergson’s esthetic philosophy as given in ‘‘ Le Rire,” 
nor of his special psychological studies. Mr. Lindsay sets 
out with the twofold object of showing Bergson’s admirers 
that his systematic thinking should not be obscured by his 
brilliant concrete illustrations, and of proving to his critics 
that he is a philosopher who has to be taken seriously. He 
lays stress on the fact that Bergson’s philosophising takes its 
rise directly from the results and problems of scientific 
psychology and biology. Throughout the work he has kept in 
mind the connection between Bergson’s thought and the hig- 
torical development of philosophy, with the result that the 
reader who has not much philosophical training will find in 
it not only an exposition of Bergson, but an introduction to 
the leading problems of metaphysics. The volume is thus 
highly suggestive, and is all the more useful from the clear 
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KNOWING THE WORST 


The Inmates and Pensioners of the 


British Home and Hospital for Incurables 


know the worst. Medical skill has pronounced them 
“incurable.”’ 
In their weakness they are 


HELPLESS, 


as regards recovery they are 


HOPELESS, 


but, thanks to this beneficent institution, they are not 


HOMELESS. 


Does this work of mercy among incurable sufferers 
of the MIDDLE CLASSES appeal to your sympathy? 


If so, we beg your help to raise 


£30,000 as a JUBILEE FUND 


so that the work may be extended. 
EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 
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BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(University of London.) 





A performance of Sophocles’ “Trachinie’”’ (in Greek) will be 
given at the Royal Court Theatre, Sloane Square, on July 6th and 7th, 
at 8.30 p.m., and July 8th, at 3 p.m. The play will be produced under 
the direction of Mr. G. R. Foss. Music specially composed by Mr. 
Orsmond Anderton. Tickets (usual theatre prices), and acting ver- 
sion with translation (1s.), may be obtained at the Theatre, or from 
Miss Tarrant, Secretary, Greek Play Committee, Bedford College. 
York Place, W. 
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NORTHERN CAPITALS OF EUROPE. 
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HE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
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Open Daily, 10to6 until July8. Admission ls. 
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| THE NEW SPIRIT IN AMERICA 


| TOLSTOI’S FAREWELL MESSAGE 


By Professor L.T. Hobhouse 

The London Professor of Sociology in a brief excursion to the States 

has discerned a new movement among the educated classes there 

which he thinks destined to expel the vice of public corruption and 
bring the great democracy to a triumph. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN TURKEY By Sir Edwin Pears 

Reviewing the recent course of the Young Turks and regretting and 
condemning much that they have done, this close and cautious 
observer maintains that a return to reaction is out of the question, 
and given time, the new régime will achieve a liberal govern- 
ment. 


VOLUNTARY versus COMPULSORY SERVICE 
By Colonel F. N. Maude, C.B. 
Train as you will, says Col. Maude, it is the voluntary soldier who 
has the stomach for fight. There were ugly incidents even among 
the German soldiers in the war of 1870. 


By J.G. Tasker, D.D 
A Review of one of Count Tolstoi’s latest tracts on human life 
and duty. 


THE REMEDIABLE DEFECTS IN OUR CONCEPTION OF 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 4 By Canon Wilson 

This great educationist sketches a Utopian system as existing in the 
maritime province of Bohemia. 


PLEBISCITE AND GOSPEL By Principal Forsyth, D.D. 

In this eloquent discourse Dr. Forsyth insists on the fixed element 
in Christian doctrine, with which changing ideas and majority 
voting have nothing to do. 


THE DECLARATION OF LONDON By R. A. Patterson 

A criticism from the commercial point of view and especially that 
of the corn trade, to which, it is said, the terms of the Declaration 
are very badly adjusted. 


CONVOCATION AND THE BISHOP OF HEREFORD 
By Nonconformist 
Who maintains that the position of a National Church cannot be 
reconciled with the exclusion of half the people from an act of 
national worship. 


WOMEN, ANCIENT AND MODERN _A Farce in Three Acts 
By Evelyn Simms and Katharine B. Hallowes 

A skit on Anti-Suffragists and Suffragettes. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E. J. Dillon 


Dr. Dillon, in contrast to Sir Edwin Pears, well-nigh despairs of 
the Turkish Constitution. 
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and simple language which Mr. Lindsay employs. We 
regret that the publisher has not seen fit to provide it either 
with an index or a table of contents. 


* * 7” 


‘An Historical Relation of Ceylon.” By Roxserr Knox, 
Edited by James Ryan. (MacLehose. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Knox’s “ Historical Relation,” first published in 1681, 
is one of those books that delight the lover of early travel 
and adventure. It has all the open-eyed wonder, the shrewd 
observation, and the engaging turns of style that have won 
for a good many of these early seamen a secure place in 
English Literature. The son of a captain in the service of 
the East India Company, Knox was fourteen when he made 
his first voyage to Bengal, returning safely to London in 
1657. A year later he sailed again for India on, as he tells 
us, “ that fatall voiage in which I lost my father and myselfe 
and the prime of my time for businesse and preferment for 
23 years tell Anno 1680.” The ship put in at Cottiar, where 
father and son and sixteen of the crew were captured by 
the Sinhalese. His father died after four years of captivity, 
but Knox remained a prisoner in Ceylon for nearly twenty 
years. His book, which is quaintly illustrated, is a minute 
account of the island and its people. He writes of “the 
manner of husbandry” of the people, “of their Roots, 
Plants, Herbs, Flowers,” “of their Birds, Fish, Serpents, 
and Commodities,”’ of their king’s “‘ Manners, Vices, Recrea- 
tion, Religion,’’ his “Revenues and Treasure,”’ of “‘ Learning, 
Astronomy, and Art Magick” as practised by the Sinhalese, 
and a great deal more besides. The present edition contains 
Knox’s “ Autobiography,” which was discovered last year 
in the Bodleian Library by Mr. Donald Ferguson. That 
document is, in part, tedious reading. It is full of Knox’s 
quarrels with merchants and super-cargoes, and of his 
religious meditations, though it has the interest of show- 
ing how a devout Puritan could reconcile it with his con- 
science to engage in piracy and make a trade of kidnapping 
slaves. Towards the end of his “ Autobiography” Knox 
writes, “ these Notions and Contemplations I have scribbled 
one my owne paper, for my owne use, and to please myselfe, 
and wheather hereafter they are ever or never read by any 
one it is equially the same to me as to a dead beast what 
use his skine is put to, whether to make a Muffe or a Ruffe 
for Ladyes necks, or made into shooes, or a pare of Bellows, 
or a cover for a Bible.” We cannot help feeling that his life 
would make excellent material for a stirring romance. Defoe, 
who knew him, turned him to account in “ Captain Single- 
ton” ; but enough is left for some twentieth-century novelist. 
Mr. John Masefield could make a great deal out of Knox. 


” Selections from the Writings of Clement of Alexandria.” 
By Rurvus M. Jones. (Headley Brothers. 1s, 6d. net.) 


Dr. Rurvus Jones has compiled an excellent little volume 
of selections from Clement of Alexandria. As he says in his 
introduction, there is a spiritual kernel in Clement’s writings 
“which is still quick and powerful, fresh and modern in 
the speech and intellectual] coinage of our age.” The majority 
of the early Fathers had rejected the whole of Greek philo- 
sophy as anti-Christian. Clement recognised that if the new 
faith was to become a world-religion, it must appeal to the 
educated as well as to the ignorant, and he set himself the 
task of absorbing into his teaching all that was good in 
Greek thought. In his conception of God he was strongly 
influenced by Plato, as in his doctrine of the Logos we find 
much that is identical with the teaching of Philo. The 
effect of Greek speculation on the theology of the early 
Church is accordingly more marked in Clement than in any 
other writer of his period, and it is because he was so ready 
to embrace what was good in every system that he can be 
read to-day with advantage. ‘Greek philosophy,” he wrote, 
“has torn off a fragment of the Eternal Truth of the Ever- 
lasting Word.”’ His doctrine of Divine immanence, though 
kept in the background by the Augustinian theology, 
has always been a vivifying influence in the Church. 


* * x 
“The Seven Edwards § England.” By K. A. Patmore. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d. ne 


Miss Patmore has aii a series of biographies of the 
seven English Kings since the Conquest who have borne 
the name of Edward. The plan is open to obvious objections, 





for beyond name and office there is nothing to link the sub- 
jects of the different memoirs with one another. There is the 
further drawback that the scope of the book excludes Edward 
the Confessor, whose reign forms an important epoch in our 
history. Miss Patmore attempts, with some success, to 
enter into the atmosphere of each period. She dwells at 
length upon the family affairs of the Sovereigns, but her 
book bears traces of hasty writing, and is in marked con- 
trast with her former volume on “ The Court of Louis XIII.” 





The Geek in the City. 


Price Monday 
morning, 


Price Friday 
morning, 


June 26 June 30, 
Consols - met wid 79 794 
Midland Deferred.. a — _ 77} és 77k 
Canadian Pacific . ‘ 249 oa 2483 
Peru Pref. 424 oes 42 
Mexican Railway Stock . en 51 


A very large sum is being temporarily borrowed from the 
Bank of England in order that the Joint-stock Banks 
may “ window-dress’”’ for their half-yearly balance-sheets. 
The amount may run to about 14 millions, which is rather 
more than usual, because the Birkbeck affair has made it 
desirable to give a special demonstration of strength. But, 
apart from this, the outlook is now for several weeks of cheap 
money, and the Market is expecting another reduction of 
the Bank rate before long. The likelihood of early gold 
exports to the United States is vanishing, as the latest 
reports from New York show that there is more money there 
than can be employed. Business is depressed, and the 
American public refuses to return to a speculative mood. 
It is just the opposite in Canada, where the financiers are 
very busy—too busy perhaps for safety. The certainty that 
the Reciprocity Bill will pass at Washington is giving 
anxiety to the Industrial Trusts of Canada; and they, it 


appears, are endeavoring to supply themselves with new 
capital in London. In the City, Canada is said to be “ over- 
loaned,” and some of the best brokers are refusing to put 


their clients into this class of securities. The warning 
should be noticed; for a good deal of the paper on offer 
is easy to buy, but very difficult to sell. I hear that the 
Persian loan will appear shortly, and that it will yield 
54 per cent.—not a high rate for a security of this type. 


CoRONATIONS AND ELECTIONS. 

The ordinary City business man’s verdict on the Corona- 
tion is that it has been over-done. ‘The most loyal person 
dislikes unnecessary losses and inconvenience, such as was 
suffered on Thursday by making another Royal procession 
down the Strand, with a long block and stoppage of traffic. 
The Constitutional “crisis” even yet excites hardly any 
interest. The idea of another General Election is too horrid 
and appalling to be even thought of, except at Lloyds, 
where members of Parliament are being insured against 
so costly a calamity happening within the year on a 20 per 
cent. basis. That is to say, in return for a 20 per cent. 
premium, underwriters promise to pay £100 if a General 
Election should take place within the year. A few weeks 
ago the rate was only £5; but the fighting policy of the 
Lords is thought to show that there must be some doubt 
about the King’s guarantees. 


New Loans. 


The Stock Exchange has had a very good half-year, but 
one of its leading members assures me that the output of 
new loans is much too heavy. Underwriters are being left 
with large amounts on their hands, and a mass of undigested 
securities hangs with a depressing influence over most of 
the markets. The new Chinese railway loan is at a good 
premium, but the new Greek loan is at a discount. The 
insurance companies are investing very heavily in 44 per 
cent. securities, and they have a special appetite for 
American short-term notes, the supply of which has lately 
fallen off. 

LucELLvM. 
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Early application is desirable as the Directors contemplate an advance on 
the Prospectus price for (at least) the last 50,000 Shares of this issue. 


SEVEN PER CENT. SHARES IN BOOTS PURE DRUG COMPANY, LIMITED, 


FOUNDERS OF THE BUSINESSES SO WELL KNOWN AS 


CASH CHEMISTS. 


copy of this Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


BOOTS PURE DRUG COMPANY LTD. 


(INCORPORATED 1888). 


CHEMISTS, DRUGGISTS, STATIONERS, &c. 


ISSUE OF 


250,000 £1 SEVEN PER CENT. “‘C” PREFERRED ORDINARY 
SHARES, OF WHICH 50,000 HAVE BEEN ALREADY ALLOTTED. 


(Being part of a like series of 400,000 Shares, the balance of which will be issued from 
time to time as required by the expansion of the business.) 


PRICE. 

Subscriptions at 24s. 6d. per share are invited for 200,000 ‘‘C ” 
Preferred Ordinary Shares, payable in full on application. The 
> “. per share premium will be carried to the General Reserve 

un 

At 24s. 6d. each the shares will return about 53 
the Investor. 


RiGHTS OF 


per cent. to 


‘*C* PREFERRED ORDINARY 
SHAREHOLDERS. 

The shares now offered confer the right to a fixed dividend at 
the rate of seven per cent. per annum (non-cumulative), and are 
preferential to the Ordinary Shares, both as to dividend and capi- 
tal, but confer no further right to participate in profits or aeiee 


assets. 
PROFITS. 

The Auditors’ Certificate (see inside) shows that after providing 
for ample depreciation the profit. for the year ending March 3lst, 
1911, is £84,654, which, after paying dividends on all existing Pre- 
ference and Preferred ‘Ordinary Shares, leaves £50,904 from which 
to pay the dividends payable on this issue, which ‘only amount to 
£17,500, and the average profit for the last three years has been 
£77,102, from which, after deducting prior dividends, leaves £43,352 
out ‘of which to pay the £17,500 required for the dividends on this 
issue. This is without taking into account additional profits which 
will arise from the use of additional capital. 

QUARTERLY DIiVIDENUS. 

It is intended to pay dividends on the present issue quarterly, 
the first dividend being payable on September 30th, 1911. Divi- 
dends will run from date of allotment. 


DIRECTORS. 
SIR JESSE BOOT, Station Street, Nottingham, Chairman and 
Managing Director. 
ALBERT THOMPSON, Station Street, Nottingham. 
JOHN GIBBS, Campbell House, Bromley, Kent. 
Dr. W. J. BOWIS, Station Street, Nottingham. 
BANKERS. 
NATIONAL POVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND 


Limited, 


London, Nottingham, Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, &c. 
SOLICITORS. 
WELLS & HIND, Fletcher Gate, Nottingham. 
AUDITORS. 
SHARP, PARSONS & Co., Chartered Accountants, Birmingham 
and London. 


REGISTERED OFFICES. 
STATION STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
CITY OFFICE. 

29, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, EC. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
HISTORY OF THE COMPANY. 


Boots Pure Drug Company Limited has attained its present 
proportions after a growth of over 30 years, under the control 
of the present Managing Director, by whom the business was carried 
on as a ‘private concern up to 1883, when it was incorporated as a 
private limited company. In 1888 it was reconstructed to allow a 
proportion of the shares being allotted to the Directors and their 
friends, but without any public issue. The profitable nature of the 
business will appear from the Auditor’s Certificate. Starting origin- 
ally with one retail shop, many others were added, and side by 
side with this retail trade grew a large manufacturing and import 
business in drugs and other articles. Mainly with a view of leav- 
ing the Company free to develop the manufacturing and import 
branch, in 1892 it was decided to form the then existing retail 
portion of the business into the new public company which is 
now so well known as Boots Cash Chemists (Eastern) Limited. 
Since that time three other associated companies have been formed, 
viz,: Boots Cash Chemists (Western) Limited, Boots Cash C hemists 
(Lancashire) Limited, and Boots Cash Chemists (Southern) Limited. 
Some idea of the business done by the associated companies may 
be derived from the fact that they have a staff of over 550 fully 
qualified Chemists, and the popularity of the companies with the 
investing public may be seenewhen it is stated that the number of 
shareholders in all the companies aggregates over 20,000. All the 
associated companies aulken their supplies from the parent 
Company under mutually satisfactory arrangements. Boots Pure 








Drug Company Limited has thus a unique and ever-widening 
field of operation. For business reasons it might be inadvisable to 


give a detailed balance-sheet of the Company, but a summary 
thereof is appended. 


| LARGE INCREASES IN BUSINESS AND 


VALUABLE ASSETS. 

The great progress of the business continues to demand con- 
stant additions to the Office, Warehouse, and Manufacturing prem- 
ises. The summarised balance-sheet appended shows that, apart 
from goodwill, and after allowing for depreciation, the property 
and assets of the Company approach a value of one million sterling 
(£1,000,000). Exclusive of goodwill, but including at par value 
the shares held in the Associated Companies, the assets show an 
excess of £778,423 over all liabilities other than share capital as 
on March Bist, 1911. During the four years ending at that date 
the assets in the balance-sheet, exclusive of goodwill, show an in- 
crease of over £300,000. Of this large amount the most substantial 
item is accounted for by purchases of freehold properties (about 
£150,000), but among other items it also includes the acquisition 
of the assets of a valuable group of businesses in the Edinburgh 
District and Northumberland, formerly owned by Inmans Limited, 
and bought by this Company in the spring of 1910. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 

(Summarised from Balance-sheet, dated 31st March, 1911, 
as certified by the Auditors, Messrs. Sharp, Parsons G@ Co.) 
CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 











£ se. a. 
Autborised Capital £1,000,000. 
Paideup Capital ... ° in eve 575,098 0 0 
| Sundry Creditors (ine luding C Current Accounts ) “ son 241,259 010 
Branch Managers’ Fund = die 5,975 12 8 
Depreciation Fund ales wee 78,589 11 0 
| Reserve and Contingency Funds.. £121,672 17 1 
Balance of Undivided Profits £78,064 11 8 
199,737 8 9 
£1,100,659 13 3 
PROPERTY AND ASSETS. —e 
8. da, 
Freehold and other Properties, Fittings Working Pinnt, 
and Stock-in-Trade.. ain $19,762 3 2 
Investments in Associ uted Companies “ 76,753 0 0 
Sundry Debtors, Current ~ or = Associated Com- 
panies, and Cash in Hand ° - 159,055 11 0 
1,055,570 14 2 
| Goodwill 45,088 19 1 


} 


£1,100,659 13 3 


RESERVES, UNDIVIDED PROFITS AND 
DEPRECIATION FUNDS. 


It will ba seen that these funds amount to more than a quarter 
of a million (£250,000), and, together, form a strong item in the 
Balance- Sheet. 


This Fo: Form “must be sent entire to the National Provincial Bank of 


England Limited, Nottingham, or any of the Branches of that Bank, 
or to the Office of the Company, Station Street, Nottingham. 


Form of Application for Shares. 


BOOTS PURE DRUG COMPANY Ltd. 


To the Directors of Boots Pure Drug Company Limited. 





to the Company's Bankers 
at the Offices of the Company the sum of 
incicvesnskensvssomovesed being payment in full for...............cs000 
£1 Seven per Cent. ‘‘C” Preferred Ordinary Shares in the 


above-named Company at 24/6 each (issued under prospectus 
(Including premium of 4/6) 


dated 26th June, 1911), I hereby request you to allot me such 
shares, and I agree to accept the same or any less number that 
may be allotted to me, upon the terms and conditions of the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association of the — 


Having paid 


— sosasecceveccsscoseseoconee sccccceccececcses 

| Name CATA Sssscrciiareavertisscimnicreniitenaessentedbemnenan 
(Mr., re. or Méss) 

paeen, idévscininvbeiaiusecshihsuessénias tubeseaerenenenterseieesereel coecee 

| ee ecinsitentiisiacinssininthbiinsniniiineinnntinnmdadivmmaiaiin ' 


OOeeEUIET ISIS) 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 








BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


PRINCIPAL—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 


Lectures are given in preparation for all examinations of the 
University of London in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine; 
for the Teachers’ Diploma, London; the Teachers’ Certificate, Cam- 
bridge; and for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for practical work. 

There is a Special Course of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene, de- 
signed to furnish training for Women Factory and Sanitary In- 
spectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 

The Art School may be attended by Students who are not taking 
other subjects at the College. 

A single course in any subject may be attended. 

Accommodation for fifty-six Resident Students is provided, partly 
in the College, and partly in an additional residence at South Villa, 
Regent's Park, N.W. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal at the College. 

SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the 
Teaching Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and 
Cambridge. 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and 
in January. 

One free place (value £26 5s.), one Scholarship of £20, and a limited 
number of grants of £10 are offered for the Course beginning in 
October, 1911, and for the Course beginning in January, 1912. They 
will be awarded to the best candidates holding a degree or its 
eq'tivalent in Arts or Science. 

Applications should be sent to Miss Sara Melhuish, M.A., Head of 
the Department. 





PENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
Lady Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 


A high-clase School for Girls (Boarders only). Fourteen resident mistresses 

and y Matron. Fine echool and house buildings. Fourteen acres of ground 

with long sea-frontage, sunny and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate 
Preparatory School. 








CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beantiful situation 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits of 
work. Specialencouragement given te leisure pursuits and individual 
reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full Domestic Course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Education ‘thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pro- 
spectus address: Principal BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, B.8.0. 

PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb, ), 


assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 








PRIOR’S FIELD SCHOOL, NEAR CODALMINC. 


Three Entrance Scholarships of £60 a year, tenable for three 
years from September next, are offered to girls of 14, 15, and 16, 
and will be awarded for proficiency in History and Literature, and 
in two Languages. 

Candidates will be asked to furnish references. 

The Examination will be held in the last week of July at 
Prior's Field, and arrangements will be made for candidates to stay 
at the school. Application should be made to Mrs. BuRTON- 
Brown, Priox’s Field, Godalming. 


SCHOOL, 















Founded 1811. 


CATERHAM 


SURREY. 





Head Master - Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond). 


Second Master - Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL B. (Cantab.). 
Large resident staff including five University Graduates. 
Seven visiting teachers for special subjects. 

Small classes averaging 10 to 15 boys. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Splendidly situated on North Downs, 500 feet above sea level. 
Playing Fields and grounds (including large garden) 18 acrer, 
Boys eutered from 10 years of age. Fees moderate. 


For illustrated prospectus apply to the Head Master. 








LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (near Reading). 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 

Boys from this PUBLIC SOHOOL have done well at the 
Universities and in iness careers. 

The School stands in ite own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
“- aieeaeen, apply to the Head Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., 
at the Schoo: 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


In the Country, 4 milesfrom Crewe. Excellent Buildings and Equipment. 
wo open Scholarships at Oxford, December, 1910. 
Prospectuson application to the Headmaster. Inspectionspecially invited. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Entrance Scholarship Examination July 11. Particulars in 
Public Schools Year Book, or, more fully, from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, “ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 





St. Olave’s Grammar School, 
Tower Bridge, S.E. 
An Examination for two or more Scholarships, carrying 
exemption of fees as from September next, will be held 
at 9.0 a.m. on Saturday, July 8th, 1911. Forms of 
application may be obtained from the Clerk to the 
Governors or from the Head Master. 





MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, ec. 
An Ordinary Entrance Examination will be held at 1.30 
on Wednesday, July 19th, 1911. An Entrance Scholar- 
ship Examination will be held on December 5th, 1911, and 
following days. For particulars apply to the Secretary. 


ALL 


nires 








First-Class Modern Commercial 
or Classical E iucation 


ij t Y E rds 
E GE; staffo Illustrated 
coLte Prospectus 


(Rusby s R, L. AGER, M.A. 
Oxford Headmaster. 














BOOTHAM SCHOOL 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends). 


Head Master: ArnTHUR Rowntree, B.A., Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 





For full particulars about Scholarships, and copies of the 
Prospectus, apply to the HEAD MasTER, Bootham School, York. 





CATALOGUE NO. 378. 

JUNE SUPPLEMENT TO GLAISHER’S CATALOGUE 
of Popularand Attractive Books at Cheap Remainder Prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LIMITED, Remainder & Discount Booksellers, 
26s, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON (and at 14, George Street, Croydon). 
The books are on view at both addresses. 


Financial 
Review of Reviews. 


Our “ Drifting” Policy in Local Finance. By the Riaut Hon. 
THE LorRD WELBY, G.C.B., former Chairman of London 
County Council and Permanent Secretary of the Treasury. 

Lord Minto’s Appeal for Indian Industries. By Sir ROPER 
LETHBRIDGE, K.C.1.F. 

How Roumanians Invest Their Capital. By M. NICOLAS XENOPOL, 
Senator of the Roumanian Parliament. 

The Tariff Question from a Business Point of View. By R. 
RALSTON Boyp, Chairman of the British Industries 
Preservation Society. 

INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INFORMATION. ANALYSIS OF REPORTS. 
NEW CAPITAL ISSUES. STATISTICAL RECORD. 
Publisher, 2, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W., and all booksellers. 
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HOTELS @ 
HYDROS 





OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 


Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanilation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to &8/-. 
Table d’Hote Diner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘* Thackeray. London." 
Telegraphic Addresses Kingsley Hotet—** Bookcraft, London.” 





















LONDON. 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 





ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
___in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath 
AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IpEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. 





MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 














PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda _ Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, / Af noonTeas. Tel. 647. 
SWANSEA. 


HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, and 
electric lift. Sydney Price, Manager. — 


TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, Fes on, 0 





peetesiing Golf Linke 





WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 
WORCESTER. 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. 1st Ci. wlan td Tel. 212 


Mrs. T. Newbitt. 














THE 


Saturday Westminster. 


This week’s issue will contain in addition to all 
the regular features 


The Coronation in Too-Shilly. 
By JOHN McGRATH. 


Week-ends at Nesscombe.—No. V. 
By STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 


Correspondence on Contract Medical Attendance, Why 
People do not go to Church. New Words, and American 
Marriages Abroad. 


A Review of Mr. George Moore's 5 play, “The Apostle.” 
Reviews of Books on Travel and Books of Verse. 
Essays on vows on the Problem Page. 


F. C. G. Cartons. Events of the Week. 
ONE PENNY. 


Saturday Westminster. 
Offices : 





July 1. 
Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 





____ Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. __ Board and Residence, 36/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st-Class ; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding E Est. West CliffGdns. From 30/- week. 
BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 
BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE 

















H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 











BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. "Phone 4. J. Little. 
CONWAY. 
Lark Hill Boarding Establishment. Unique situation. (Tel. 186.) 
DEAL, 
BEACH | HOUSE HOTEL. 8. R. Jefferson. 


DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 

EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 

FOLKESTONE, 
TOYNBEE HOUSE, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Resi- 
dence. Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers. 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 





























ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 roome. Facing Sea 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LLANDUDNO. 
THE WHITE HOUSE. Brdg. Estab. Facin Centre of 
Promenade. Premier position. ae we W. L. Thomas. 
LLANELLY. 


CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


LVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE nOTEE. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 
KNOTSFORD. Supr.Aparts. Blee. Light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Llustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


J. T. Weaver. 





Grounds 9 acres 




















Now on Sale, Price 6d. 
The July BOOK MONTHLY. 
CONTENTS. 

PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR. A Quiet Hour’s Talk about 
People and Events in Bookland. 

BOOKS AND THE WOMAN. A Plea for the Buying of Volumes 
instead of Sweets.—By Violet Stubbins. 

NOTES ON REVIEWS. And Likewise on Reviewers as Other Men 
See Them.—By J. Arthur Hill. 

A LONDON LETTER. About Coronation Reading, the American 
Bookbuyer and Stratford.—By the Editor. 

CLERKS AND READING. A Reply to a Recent Much-Discussed 

“Book Monthly ’’ Article.—By Firth Crossley. 

LAUGH AND GROW { Bookish Pickups, Chiefly American, 
for that After-Coronation Feeling. 

GLEAMS OF “R.L.S,” Human Nature and Literary Art in Steven- 
son’s Correspondence. 

A JULY GLEANING Of Novels Published in the Season of 
Coronation,—By C. E. Lawrence, 

cory. SIR, PLEASE. An Author's See, Told as a “ Fill-up” 

.—By ? John Brown Robinson Smith 

NEW. OOKS NEARLY READY. 
Volumes Likely to be Published this Month. 

BOOKS OF THE MONTH. A Chronicle of the Notewarthy Pub- 
lications of June with a Reviewing Commentary, 

THE PERIODICALS. Contents of some July Reviews and 
Magazines. 





Particulars of Interesting 





Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Oo., 
Stationers’ Halil Court, London, £.C. 
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NOTICE. 


Tas Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and ccinstattane should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. pez ANNUM. Forezicn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
Pusuisnine Oo., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones :— Business: Gerrard 4035. 
Central 4511. 

Telegrams: ‘“ Nationetta,” London. 

Single copies of Tor Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 


Editorial : 





Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 





THE NATION. 


‘ 
4 There is always 


axw MILLS & BOON ve 


[July 1, 1911. 











Daity CHronicLe.—‘' Once again, it is the above-named enterprising firm [ Mills & Boon] that brings cause for 
rejoicing to the reviewer ........” 





Another Brilliant First Novel. 


MASTERING 
FLAME 


Times (First Review) complete notice: 

This is the first novel of a young writer who unquestionably has 
gifts which should lead to excellence. The scene is partly China, 
where Randal Wayne is Consul at Hong-kong; but Wayne and 
most of the characters are American, and part of the story. is 
in the States; and what is told is the development of the soul 
of Lilith, Mrs. Armistead, by Wayne, who, American as he is, 
has become the “ essence of the East.”’ It is a worthy theme for 
a clever writer; and the writing is exceptionally clever. If we 
criticise it is only to encourage; and it must be said, first, that 
the style, clever as it is, hovers on the dangerous verge of 
brilliance; and what is more important—carefully as the writer 
has studied his (or her) characters—we never seem quite in 
touch with actualities—(save perhaps in the company of the 
business-like American politician, Nicholas Wayne). Randal’s 
great achievement was the awakening of the soul of Lilith— 
“there, within the realm of that evasive spirit, moved a creation 
that was immortal, a soul whose embryonic crudities, Randal 
had sorted, whose consciousness of self, vagué though it yet was, 
Randal had achieved.’ This meant tnat he stirred the hot Cas- 
tillian blood which Lilith, bred in New Hampshire, inherited 
from her mother. There is nothing quite so strange and won- 
derful about it all, nor is Lilith quite such an “ enigma,’’ as the 
enthusiastic author would have us believe; and Randal himself, 
the dreamy, inscrutable Oriental who over in the United States 
ean take in hand a disorganised State Department and in two 
months bring order out of chaos, to the amazement of the 
political world, while he did nothing but “sit serenely in his 
office and without raising his voice or even looking up drawl a 
set of orders colossal in conception and in probable effect, yet 
apparently of no especial conseqience to Randal ’’—this in- 
dividual reminds us a little too much of stage caricatures of 
Sherlock Holmes. 


Daily Chronicle (Second Review) : 

It is no ordinary book. It bears great promise. The author 
has undoubted cleverness and some originality. Given the 
necessary experience and she may do great things, for the defects 
of ‘‘ Mastering Flame” consist in excesses that may be pruned 
away. 


Anon. 


MILLS & BOON published in June in successive 

ears E, S. Stevens’ ‘“‘ THE 

VEIL” and I. A. R. Wylie’s 

“THE RAJAH’S PEOPLE,” two of the most popular novels 

which have been published in the last twenty-five years. 

MILLS & BOON’S successor to these remarkable stories is a 
wonderful and picturesque novel, entitled, 


WHEN THE RED GODS 
CALL 


By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW. 6/-. 


which they believe will place its author at once in the front rank 
of the writers of romantic adventure. WHEN THE RED GODS 
CALL powerfully impresses its pictures upon the imagination and 
memory. A souvenir chapter sent post free to any address. 


WHEN THE RED GODS CALL Mills & Boons 

WHEN THE RED GODS CALL | successor to ‘‘ The Veil” 
WHEN THE RED GODS CALL and ‘The Rajah’s 
WHEN THE RED GODS CALL People.” 





THOS. COBB'S New Novel is now ready entitled 


THE CHOICE OF THEODORA 
THE CHOICE OF THEODORA  , Io 
THE CHOICE OF THEODORA 
THE CHOICE OF THEODORA 


BODY & SOUL 
BODY & SOUL 
BODY & SOUL 
BODY & SOUL 


(Second Edition). 





y 
LADY TROUBRIDGE 
is a fine 
Novel. 6/- 





MILLS & BOON’S 


SUMMER NOVELS. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


LOVE IN A LITTLE TOWN 

RIPE CORN 

TODDIE 

THE PALACE OF LOGS 

THE EALING MIRACLE 

THE EARTHEN DRUM 

THE LOVE STORY OF A MORMON 
WHEN THE RED GODS CALL 
THE SUMMER BOOK 

A CREATURE OF CIRCUMSTANCE 
IN DIFFERENT KEYS 

A SERESHAN 

NIGEL FERRARD (New Edition) 

A TROPICAL TANGLE 

THE CHOICE OF THEODORA 
MASTERING FLAME 
POLLYOOLY 

ALL AWRY 

THE COST 








J. E. BUCKROSE 

8. C, NETHERSOLE 
GILBERT WATSON 
ROBERT BARR 

HORACE W. C. NEWTE 

E. 8. STEVENS 
WINIFRED GRAHAM 
BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 
MAX PEMBERTON 

LADY TROUBRIDGE 

I, A. R. WYLIE 

M. HARTLEY 

MRS. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 
LOUISE GERARD 
THOMAS COBB 

ANON 

EDGAR JEPSON 

MAUDE ANNESLEY 

L. G. MOBERLY 

OUR LADY OF THE LEOPARDS ALBERT DORRINGTON 
THE YEAR’S ROUND MAUD STEPNEY RAWSON 
THE DEVICE OF THE BLACK FOX R. A. WOOD-SEYS 
THE YOKE OF SILENCE (5/-) AMY McLAREN 


MILLS & BOON’S RAMBLES SERIES 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

With about 40 Illustrations in Color and from Photographs. 
RAMBLES IN IRISH WAYS 
RAMBLES IN THE BLACK FOREST 

I. A. R. WYLIE, Author of ‘My German Year.” 

RAMBLES AROUND FRENCH CHATEAUX 
FRANCES M. GOSTLING. 
CHRISTIAN TEARLE 


ROBERT LYND 


RAMBLES WITH AN AMERICAN 





Mills & Boon’s General Literature 


THE STORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY. By E. KEBLE 
CHATTERTON, Author of ‘Sailing Ships.” With a Frontis- 
piece in Color and 50 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

ScoTsMAN.—‘‘ Covers a vast field in its well-proportioned 
narrative. An interesting, inspiriting, and well-studied popular 
work,” 

OBSERVER.—“ The man in the street would be all the better 
for some glimpses of the stimulating story.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘ Presented with a lively sense of 
actuality Should move as well as interest readers.” 
THE WONDERFUL WEALD, and the Quest of the Crock of Gold. 

By ARTHUR BECKETT, Author of ‘“‘ The Spirit of the Downs,” 
** Emancipation.”’ With 20 Illustrations in Color by E. 
Marillier. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

MY GERMAN YEAR. By I. A. R. WYLIE, Author of “ The 
Rajah’s People.” With two Illustrations in Color and 18 
from Photographs. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

A CENTURY OF BALLADS (1810-1910): Their Composers and 
Singers. By HAROLD SIMPSON. With 86 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

SWISS MOUNTAIN CLIMBS. 


By GEORGE D. ABRAHAM, 
Author of ‘“‘ The Complete 


Mountaineer,”” Member of the 
Climbers’ Club, &c., &c. Illustrated with Photographs and 
Diagrams. Pocket size. Waterproof cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

BRITISH MOUNTAIN CLIMBS. By GEORGE D. ABRAHAM. 
Uniform with ‘‘ Swiss Mountain Climbs.” 7s. 6d. net. 

THE MOTORIST’S POCKET TIP BOOK. By GEOFFREY 
OSBORN. With 13 full-page Illustrations. Leather. 6s. net. 


Mills & Boon’s Shilling Novels 
Picture Covers. Is. net each. 
THE QUAKER GIRL. (The Novel of the Play.) 
SIMPSON. 
THE COUNT OF LUXEMBOURG. 
By HAROLD SIMPSON. 
THE BILL-TOPPERS. (The Novel of the Play.) 
CASTAIGNE. 
CARDILLAC. By ROBERT BARR. 
THE VEIL. By the Author of “The Mountain of God.” 
THE ENEMY OF WOMAN. By the Author of “ Mary.” 
MARY UP AT GAFFRIES. By 8. C. NETHERSOLE. 
THE LONELY LOVERS. By the Author of ‘“ Sparrows.” 
CALICO JACK. By HORACE W. C. NEWTE 
SPARROWS. By HORACE W. C. NEWTE. 


By HAROLD 
(The Novel of the Play.) 


By ANDRE 
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